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THE CONSERVATIVE PRINCIPLE; OR, SOCIAL EVILS AND THEIR 
° REMEDIES. 
PART IL—SLAVE TRADE. 


Mr. Fitzhugh was the first writer to propound the theory, that “ domestic 
slavery is a natural, normal, and in general, necessary institution of civilized 
society ;” and still, although his theory is adopted by many, he is almost its 
only active working advocate. He here follows it out to what he believes to 
be its legitimate conclusion. In another place, near the close of this number 
of the Review, we shall have some remarks to make upon the subject.—Eprror. 


There is a subject connected with this question of negro 
slavery, which is rapidly becoming one of practical and press- 
ing importance to all christendom. The emancipation of the 
West Indian and South American negroes has greatly dimin- 
ished the supply of Southern and tropical products, enhanced 
their price, trebled the price of negroes, and stimulated into 
increased activity the Mfrican slave trade. Besides, the de- 
mand for slave labor greatly exceeding the supply from this 
source, a new form of slave trade has been added to the old 
orthodox Guinea trade—Coolie apprentices are imported by 
hundreds of thousands from Asia, and England makes appren- 
tices of the negroes which she seizes from the slave ships. 
She is but the eagle, hovering over the coast of Africa, to 
pounce upon and rob the fish-hawk of its prey. This appren- 
tice system is in all respects far more cruel than the old ortho- 
dox slave trade, and is driving its subjects to commit suicide 
whenever they can find the opportunity. Families are sepa- 
rated by it—tor female apprentices might become expensive. 
The apprentices are treated with careless cruelty, because it is 
the interest of masters to work them to death; and their ser- 
vice being temporary, ten times as many must be imported to 
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supply the demand. Such a trade would be endless, whilst 
the African slave trade might die out of itself after the mar- 
ket is supplied. Already the annual increase in the more 
Northern slave States, goes far to supply the Southern demand, 
where also there is a rapid natural increase. 

The question arises, shall we continue to keep a fleet on the 
coast of Africa, vainly attempting to repress a trade, whose 
horrors and cruelties are greatly aggravated by this attempt 
at repression, whilst the actual Moi trade, in its various forms, 
is also carrying off more victims, our Government put to great 
expense, and our brave soldiers, sailors, and officers ruining 
their health, and often losing their lives, from exposure to the 
African fever. If it be right to prohibit the slave trade, it 
must be wrong to increase it, and aggravate its cruelties; 
worse, still, to sacrifice money, and the health and lives of our 
white citizens, in order to multiply its horrors. We are re- 
sponsible to God and man for what we do, not for what we 
profess todo. By continuing our fleet on the coast of Africa, 
now that every body admits that its presence aggravates the 
evils of the slave trade, instead of repressing it, we shall cer- 
tainly add hypocrisy to crime. We have not heard or seen 
from any source, any argument, fact, or reason, that will jus- 
tify our — worse than abortive efforts in that direction. 

e conclude, therefore, that all honest, sane, and candid peo- 
ple, are willing to let other nations determine for themselves 
the question of the morality or immorality of this slave trade, 
which is becoming as inveterate a habit and branch of trade 
as the slave trade on the Levant. From the days of Abraham 
and Joseph to the present hour, slaves have been the chief 
circulating medium around the Levant. Old Tyre was as 
famous a slave market as modern Constantinople. We sup- 
pose the French and English respected the trade for its anti- 
quity, or thought the habit too fixed and inveterate to be 
cured ; or, they might have considered, that as slavery in those 
regions was established by God, and sanctioned by Christ and 
his Apostles, it would be sacrilegious to disturb it; or, the 
beauty of the slaves may have excited admiration for the in- 
stitution. Since the days of Joseph, (who was very hand- 
some,) they have ever been nice and choice in those happy 
regions in the selection of their slaves. Negroes are so hide- 
ously ugly, that those not used to them, cannot help detesting 
an institution whose subjects are so disagreeable. There 
never was any slave abolition in the world except negro abo- 
lition; and we have not the least doubt that the stupidity, 
ugliness, and bad odor of the negro, are the true causes of 
hatred to the institution with which he is connected, and al- 
ways associated in idea.’ 
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Seeing, then, that we cannot suppress the slave trade—that 
it is a natural operation, as old and as constant as the tides— 
that our attempt at suppression is as absurd as that of King 
Canute, to arrest the incoming flood of the sea; and that we, 
after ample experience, are conscious of its hopeless absurdity, 
another and a further question arises, shall we, too, participate 
in the profits of this oldest and most orthodox of trades? 

This question we shall not attempt to decide, but will sug- 
gest a few arguments, pro and con, that have occurred to us. 

To the North, nothing but good would result from the law- 
ful renewal of the trade. In itself, it is the most lucrative of all 
trades. It built up Liverpool; gave the first great impulse to 
our Northern commerce—-was reluctantly abandoned by the 
mercantile interests of England and our North, and is now 
carried on extensively in detiance of law by several cities of the 
Union.* But its incidental advantages would greatly exceed 
its direct profits. The North stands in relation to slavery just 
as the old Hanse towns of the Middle Ages stood. Those towns 
were free societies, and flourished exceedingly, not because 
they were free, but because their neighbors, the rest of Europe, 
were slaveholding. They reaped most of the profits of slave 
just as England and the North do now. It supported their 
trade and manufactures, fed and clothed them, and was the 
very basis of their civilization. It now stands in the same 
relation to the existence, growth, prosperit , and very civiliza- 
tion of western Europe and the North. Bitend and increase 
the institution by renewing legally and actively the foreign 
slave trade, and the price of slave products, of all the neces- 
saries, and many of the comforts and luxuries of life, would 
decline rapidly. The market for Northern products would be 
increased are extended, and their prices would rise. The 
mercantile interest, the shipping interest, the manufacturin 
interest, nay, every interest at the North, would feel its revivi- 
fying influence. But the white laborers of the North would 
be most benefitted. They would have constant employment 
at high wages, because the labor market would not be over- 
crowded ; and they would find the expenses of living continu- 
ally diminishing. As new fetters were imposed on the now 
idle, savage cannibal negro, the white laborer would find his 
chain less galling, and gradually dropping from his limbs. 
The reverse action, under the lead of abolitionism, is now go- 
ing forward. They are removing the fetters from the negro 
to impose them on the white man. 

More than fifty years ago, Bonaparte discovered that liber- 
ating negroes was in effect enslaving white men, and con- 





* See DeBow’s Review, April, 1857, p. 430. 
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gratulated, for this reason, some of the French Islanders that 
they had shown the good sense not to liberate theirs. 


Whilst writing, we have received the mail, and find in the 


Charleston Mercury an article from the New York Express, 
describing the present condition of the white laborers of Eng- 
land, which we shall give the reader. It is the latest authori- 
ty, and therefore the best. The papers continually teem with 
such. Ireland, Scotland, france, Germany, Italy, and Switzer- 
land, are poorer even than England. Abolition has done all 
this. By freeing the blacks, it has deprived the whites of 
food, clothing, and employment. Matters will be worse in 
England ere the year ends, for the cotton crop is deficient; 
there is not enough negro labor employed in its production, 
and four millions of Englishmen depend for support on the 
cotton crop alone. It is sad to reflect, that as negroes rise in 
value, and are better cared for, white men fall in value, are 
neglected, and die by the million from exposure, overwork, 
and famine—less regarded than the “beasts that perish.” 
The late severe winter froze hundreds of white men, even at 
the South, whilst engaged in regular business operations or 
travel; but negroes are worth near a thousand dollars a head, 
and men took care to keep such valuable lives from exposure ; 
not one of them was frozen at work for his master. 


“Tue Workine Crasses in Enoranp.—A seeming crisis in England is urging 
the working classes there to extreme measures. One-fourth of their number, 
as appears from competent authority, are absolutely destitute of bread. Multi- 
tudes, day after day, apply for work at the London Docks, and various other 
emporiums of labor, without success. Twenty thousand men and boys connect- 
ed with the building trade alone, have been cast on the streets without oecupa- 
tion, or any immediate prospect of obtaining it. But afew weeks since, a 
meeting was convened in Smithfield for the purpose of concerting measures to 
relieve the wide-spread distress felt so pli thoughout the laboring popula- 
tion. It will not appear surprising that one of the speakers proposed a general 
emigration ; alleging that “love of country” became an absurdity in the midst 
of such extreme misery as existed in all manufacturing cities and agricultural 
districts, where the average earnings of a laborer were about eight or nine 
shillings a week. 

“In Liverpool, it was stated, that fifty thousand of the inhabitants lived in 
squalid cellars ; and in London some half-a-million rose every morning without 
knowing where they could get a breakfast. In the heart of the great British 
empire, surrounded by the accumulated riches of the world, in this boasted 
golden age of commercial prosperity, where art, science, and literature are in 
so flourishing a condition—where political wisdom and eeonomical science as- 
sume, and have conceded to them, ability to master all material difficulties— 
those classes of the population which supply the vital fluid to the body corporate 
are literally in a famishing state, and forced to take into their own hands the 
question of their imperative needs! There seems no resource for the unfortu- 
nate masses of the laborers and tradesmen but the poor house. They may look 
in vain for help to the Court and the Aristocracy. The policy of the leaders 
on both sides in the nation is to support the interest of the wealthy merchants 
and employers; to their power and votes they must look; they éower and 
tremble before the imposing phalanx of capitalists. In their worship of Mam- 
mon they immolate every human sympathy, and the people, as of old, are sacri- 
ficed to the golden calf. ’ 
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“Ts it any wonder, in such a state of things, that crime should be on the 
increase? It is only marvellous that the desperate population do not all turn 
thieves and murderers. One remedy suggested at the meeting was, that there 
should be an extensively organized National Association of Unemp\oyed Work- 
men. The mass of artisans and laborers form a great power in the land, although 
unrecognised by their snperiors; and, if organized into societies and corporations 
they will both learn and teach others their weight in community, and will per- 
ceive the real nature of the National Constitution. They must understand, 
sooner or later—and it might be from such a desperate crisis as the present— 
that they have little to hope for from society, or the immediate action of gov- 
ernment. The diatribe hurled against abuses in Church and State by Thackeray 
and his lectures—against the royalty whose support absorbs so much of the 
a ya revenue—points to the fact indicated by these meetings of the poor, 

riven by necessity to inquire what they are to do, and as sternly demands a 
reform. The community is criminated when even one in its midst perishes of 
want. The workman in England is as much the slave of his master as a South- 
ern negro. Many of the Aristocracy have wept over the woes of Uncle Tom; 
let them now look around them, and see how the miseries entailed on the nation 
by an expensive Government are thrust before them. It will do them good to 
think over the matter: and it will do good to the luxurious and indolent of our 
own country, to reflect that such a condition of things is a violation of the laws 
under which our race took possession of the earth. Every than who lives on 
this planet is entitled to his food and lodging if willing to work for it. Where 
he cannot obtain it in exchange for labor, there is wrong and impending punish- 
ment for the nation that suffers it.”"—New York Express.* 


In truth, free society in Western Europe is a total and a 
disastrous failure. It has been tried on too large a scale. 
The experiment answers admirably so long as there is enough 
slaveholding around it to employ and support it, as in the case 
of the Hanse towns. In slave countries, too, population never 
becomes redundant; they can even absorb the surplus popu- 
lation of free society. The South for half a century has been 
giving homes and profitable, respectable employment to the 
overtiowing of New England population. She would con- 
tinue to do so, and to help feed and clothe those who remain 
at home, if the North would be courteous, just, and friendly. 
But if the rest of the North follows the example of Massa- 
chusetts, the South will speedily adopt measures of non-inter- 
course and retaliation. Se anintmatte sends her emissaries 
among us to steal our negroes and to stir up insurrection. 
Her politicians, her lecturers, male and female, and her news- 
paper press is busy in reviling us, and in attempts to create 
jealousies between our rich and poor citizens, as well as in 
efforts to excite servile war. Her legislature has nullified the 
law and the Constitution, by making it penal to aid in restoring 
fugitive slaves to their masters. These, and many other acts 
of hostility, would be quite enough to justify war between in- 
dependent nations, Yet we, of the South, are all the while 
feeding and clothing her, giving employment to her mechanics, 
manufacturers, shipbuilders, sailors, and other operatives, a 





* For similar Northern statistics, see DeBow’s Review, April, 1857. 
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market for her merchants, and an asylum and profitable occu- 
pation to her surplus population, as teachers, merchants, law- 
yers, showmen, tricksters, and vagabonds. 

We are assiduously drawing the Grecian horse within our 
citadel. We might, and, if she persist in her unfriendly course, 
we will repel her from our borders, and cut off all traffic and 
all intercourse with her. We can do all this without violatin 
the letter or spirit of the Constitution. Her people are aboli- 
tionists. People, therefore, at the South, of “ill-fame,” incen- 
diaries. Those who harbor them,:employ them, deal with 
them, or associate with them, may, under the common law, 
be “bound to good behavior,” and fined and imprisoned. 
We may punish owr citizens for any such acts without a new 
statute. If Massachusetts persists, we will certainly thus 
— them, and thereby cut off all intercourse with her, at 
east. This would involve no breach of the Constitution, and 
the case could not even be brought before the Federal Courts. 
Two elections in Massachusetts prove that a majority of her 
people are abolitionists actively inimical to the South. If she 
does not speedily retrace her steps, self-respect and self-defence 
will require it of the South to treat all her citizens as enemies 
and dangerous associates. If the common law be inadequate, 
we can pass a statute declaring her citizens “persons of ill-fame,” 
and subjecting all our citizens who have trade or intercourse 
with them to “fine and imprisonment.” The leading aboli- 
tionists and the talent of Massachusetts is clamorous for dis- 
union. This would be disunion enough to begin with. Try 
this first, and if it don’t work well, each section may retrace 
its steps; if it succeeds, it will be a great step towards total 
disunion—which God forbid! But, besides this, there is 
another way to bring about nonintercourse—a method already 
often practiced on the small scale without constitutional ob- 
jection. We may charge what license we please on the sale 
of goods or manufactures from Massachusetts, and thus ex- 
clude them and bring about nonintereourse. 

To return to the subject of the African slave trade. We 
have next to consider whether, as regards the African him- 
self, the trade be rightful, moral, and expedient. If it removes 
him from a worse state in Africa to a better one in America, 
without too much imperilling his life in the removal, it -is 
rightful; or if it be impossible to repress the trade, and the 
lawful trade be more expedient and humane than the present 
illegal trade, to blacks and whites, then should the trade be 
legalized. We should all calmly ‘investigate these questions, 
ascertain the present condition of negroes in Africa, physical, 
intellectual, moral, religious, and governmental, and compare 
it with their condition in the Southern States as slaves. Care- 
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fully inquire into the morals, the industry, the intelligence, 
the religion, the general usefulness to society of the free ne- 
ae in the West Indies, in South America, in our North and 
outh. Let us inquire what the colonies of Liberia and Sierra 
Leone have done to make him an independent civilized being.* 
In fine, examine statistically, historically, and expernuaiall 
in every aspect the subjects of negro savage liberty, the slave 
trade, negro slavery, and free negrodom in America and Af- 
rica, and determine from such examination what situation, 
what degree of liberty or of government is best for the negro 
and best for mankind. Liberty is the greatest of evils to those 
not qualified to enjoy it. The only use they make of it is to 
sin; and we sin ourselves when we turn loose madmen, or 
thieves, or murderers, or ravenous beasts to molest and dis- 
turb society, or fail to confine them if in our power. If the 
negro molests society when free, it is as much our duty to 
™ confine (enslave) him as to confine mischeivous animals. Does 
he, when free, molest society? Does he destroy the whole 
worth and value of the garden spots of the earth to the rest 
of mankind, whilst, like the dog in the manger, he makes no 
use of them himself? Why do we hunt Indians with blood- 
hounds from the useless swamps of Florida, and leave Jamaica 
and.St. Domingo, Mexico and South America to be infested, 
not inhabited, by free negroes? Was it right to take St. Do- 
mingo from the Indians and hand it. over to the negroes ? 

Let us examine the subject in all its bearings, as well upon 
the whites as the negroes, and then determine whether we 
shall legalize, regulate, and humanize a trade which is as old, 
as natural, and irresistible as the tides of the ocean. The 
question is a pressing one. The whites starve by the million, 
and the blacks grow daily more savage, whilst we deliberate. 

We think the Secretary of the Navy is in duty bound to 
collect all the facts which he can, bearing on this subject, and _ 
report them to Congress. The country should know what 
good is effected by keeping a fleet on the coast of Africa ; 
what is the cost, not only in lives and health of our officers 
and seamen, but in money. If the present fleet be inadequate, 
can we, in conjunction with our allies, send a force, that will 
effect our common object? Is the end to be attained worth 
the sacrifice of life and money, necessary to attain it? Does 
the attempt at prevention but aggravate the cruelties of the 
trade? Can the native Africans be civilized and christian- 
ized in Africa? Are they cannibals—engaged in constant 
war, and practising the most beastly cruelties on each other? 





* See some statistics upon this point in the Compendium of the Census, page 
63, note. 
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Are they already slaves or slaveholders; and are they more 
cruel masters than the whites? Is the negroe’s condition im- 
poner or injured by removal to slavery in America? Has 
e ever been found morally, physically, and intellectually 
better situated than as a slave in our Southern States? Are 
the horrors of the slave trade all attributable to the neglect 
and cruelty of traders, or are they in part owing to the sudden 
transition from the habits of savage, to those of civilized life ? 
Could the trade be so regulated by law as to humanize it? 

Until these questions are satisfactorily and truthfully an- 
swered, we know not whether the trade be right or wrong, 
expedient or inexpedient. We reserve our opinion until we 
are better informed. The latest accounts from Africa, and 
from Europe, starving for want of food, employment, and a 
market, incline us to think we had better renew the trade. Its 
renewal would soon so increase the demand and the market 
for the manufactures and other products of free society, as to 
give profitable employment to all free white laborers, and at 
the same time, by increasing the preceee. would diminish 
the price of slave products, which, with the poor, constitute 
the chief expense of living. Ifthe slave trade be not renewed, 
the threatened emigration from Europe will pour itself chiefly 
on our northeast, and for a while at least transfer the seat of 
famine, turbulence, and crime to our shores. 

The slave trade was reluctantly yielded up by the North, 
and the active and profitable manner in which many of her 
citizens still prosecute it, satisfies us that it would be much 
easier now to persuade the North, than the South of its justice 
and expediency. We have seen indications to this effect in 
one of its most sagacious and widely circulating presses. It 
is now questionable, whether the profits of slavery accrue most 
to the North or South ; but were the slave trade renewed, there 
is no room to doubt the North would on the whole reap much 
the larger share of advantages and profits. This trade would 
render the Union indissoluble. Is it not renewing itself, despite 
of law? Is it not natural, and therefore right? natural, and 
therefore mixed with evils, prone to abuse, and requiring legal 
restraints and regulations ¢ 

Mr. Seward should raise a committee in Congress to inquire 
whether this memorable, universal, and time-honored trade, 
be not an operation enjoined and demanded by the higher 
law. It has the authority of universal usage and divine in- 
junction in its favor. How else are we to get at the higher 
aw ¢ 

We assure Mr. Seward there is more of truth than sarcasm 
in our suggestion, sud he is too much of the scholar, the his- 
torian, the jurist, aid philosopher, not duly to appreciate it. 
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But exclaims the North, “slavery is aggressive.” “Nay ’tis 
violent, lawless, fillibusting.” “It must be resisted, its en- 
croachments checked.” wo do this, the North must com- 
bine and abolish slavery altogether.” With such appeals as 
these the abolitionists are most successfully stirring up sec- 
tional hatred and hostility at the North. The charges are all 
true, and neither colored, distorted, or exaggerated. It would 
be hardly possible to exaggerate the ingressive violence of 
slavery. Abolition has succeeded in producing a mighty 
vacuum in slave society, and slavery from without is working 
in through every hole and crevice, and forcing its way through, 
where there are no holes and crevices, to fill the dreary va- 
cuum. Foremost in this work, which is to feed and clothe 
and employ the starving millions of the North, and of Europe, 
are the cities of Boston, New York, and Baltimore, with their 
swift-footed slavers. Next, England helps the cause with Coolies 
from all southern Asia, and African apprentices stolen from the 
orthodox slaver. France, having lost her valuable West India 
possessions by abolition, and still needing tropical products 
and colonies, seizes upon Algiers. Southrons annex and 
colonize Texas. Walker seizes upon Nicaragua, and border 
ruffians extend the “ beneficent institution” into the fair fields 
of Kansas. Yes, slavery is aggressive—aggressive everywhere, 
less so in the South than the North or Europe. It is the “wis 
medicatria nature,” trying to heal the wound which “ rose- 
water” philanthropy has inflicted. It is the “vow populi vow 
Dei!” Nature never begins to speak through legislators, 
statesmen, and philosophers. The common sense, the in- 
tuitive instinct of mankind, feels and acts long before philoso- 
phers see, understand, generalize, and expound. The com- 
mon mind is always ahead of the philosophic mind; but it 
only feels. and acts—feels and acts wisely, for its instincts are 
the judgments, the impulses of Providence. It cannot give 
reasons for its conduct, nor account for “the faith that is in 
it.” Philosophy drags slowly behind, and at length comes 
in and claims, as a mighty discovery, what common sense had 
been actively and familiarly practising for an age. Thus it is 
with slavery, which common sense, feeling to be right, natural, 
and necessary, has been for years actively extending, until 
now, philosophy rubs her eyes, wakes up, and swears that she 
was the first who found it out. 

The abolitionists whose philosophy is false and visionary, and 
who are destitute of common sense, will never be convinced. 
But those of the North whose mere pride of country is hurt 
by the seeming aggressions of the South, will, by taking a com- — 
prehensive view of the subject, see that slavery aggression is — 
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universal; because abolition, having tripped up the heels of soci- 
ety, it is instinctively and involuntarily Graeme and clutching 
at everything to break the force of its fall. Few will hesitate a 
moment in invoking the aid of the Federal Government, within 
constitutional limits, to ascertain whether the happiness and 
well-being of mankind will be best promoted by continuing 
our present fleet on the African coast, by doubling it, or by 
withdrawing, and letting each nation settle the question of the 
slave trade for itself, or by legalizing it sendin, For no 
honest man of common information is prepared to say, without 
further light, that our present fleet mitigates the horrors of the 
slavetrade ; or that the trade itself legalized, strictly regulated 
by law, and greatly increased, would, not looking to blacks or 
whites, to mankind at large, in the aggregate, promote human 
happiness, well-being, seen religiousness, and intelligence, 
rather than diminish them. Every abolitionist, who is not a 
mere sectional hypocrite, who has one spark of candor, in- 
tegrity, or philanthropy, will advocate the investigation or 
comparison of good and evil which we suggest. 

Land monopoly brings about white slavery, slavery to capi- 
tal, which its advocates boast is more profitable, and therefore 
more cruel and exacting than domestic slavery. The emigra- 
tion aid companies are white slave traders, who maintain that 
the white slave trade is more profitable than the African slave 
trade. More profitable because they say “free labor is cheaper 
than slave labor.” .Cheaper only because the employer reaps 
a larger —— of the results of the hireling’s labor than the 
master dare exact from his slave. They also promise them- 
selves “that lands will be dearer when there are no domestic 
slaves.” Dearer, because the land-owner will appropriate 
more of the labor of the hireling than the master of the slave. 

The value, or the profits and rents of land, are all. produced 
by labor, and lands are highest in price where labor is most 
oppressed and exacted from. These are arithmetical truths, 
and admit of no dispute. Besides, history and statistics every- 
where, show that the high price of lands is owing to the low 
price, bad treatment, and great oppression of laborers. The 
white slave trade is actively carried on at the North by those 
who most abuse the negro slave trade, and they have the folly 
to doubly assert that their trade is more iniquitous than the 
Guinea trade, because it occasions “ chea my and dearer 
lands.” Mr. Sumner, and the New York Evening Post, are 
loud in their praise of Emigration Aid Societies. N either will 


dare deny that these societies are simply engaged in the white 
, slave trade, for their lands will bear no value until they can 
tnslave labor. Labor is as effectually and more cruelly en- 
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slaved when a few own the lands than in the case of domestic 
slavery, for free laborers are compelled to labor in order to 
subsist, but capitalists are not compelled to employ them. 

The capitalist and professional, skilful, trading, and me- 
chanic classes own the poor common laborers in all old densely 
settled, so-called, free societies, but are not bound to support 
them. The African slave trade can alone prevent this white 
slavery to capital, which inevitably occurs in old soéieties, 
where laborers are abundant, and lands scarce and dear. If 
white slavery to capital be a greater evil than negro slavery, 
it is time to look anew into the subject of the African slave 
trade, for nothing but domestic slavery can in the general, and 
in extensive countries, exclude slavery to capital—the most 
odious and intolerable form of servitude. 

Since the days of Wilberforce, Clarkson, and the benevolent 
Howard, the world has been infested and persecuted with a 
“rose-water philanthropy,” which aggravates human ills by 
taxing the virtuous and industrious to relieve the worthless, 
indolent, and criminal. The charities of would-be good people 
are the products of the labor of the virtuous and industrious 

oor, handed over to the idle and criminal to encourage them 


an vice and overtax the industrious, or to seduce them from 


honest courses. The fillibuster is the true-philanthropist, for 
he expels the worthless savage and idler to make room for the 
intelligent, enterprising, and industrious. Such were Moses 
and Joshua, Hercules and St. Patrick, Caesar and Alexander, 
and all the great conquerors of ancient and of modern times. 
Such were Columbus, Cortez, Pizarro, our Captain Smith, and 
such are, Doniphan, Steph. Austin, Walker, and all our brave 
pioneers. They open up new worlds to enterprise, industry, 
civilization, and christianity. Theirs is true philanthropy, and 
a world drenched to satiety with the counterfeit “ rose-water” 
stuff of Howard, Wilberforce, and the women, invokes their 
aid. This nursing of criminals and idlers has overburdened 
and is starving the great mass of the poor, who are virtuous 
and industrious. 

A few centuries since, the discovery of St. Domingo, its oc- 
cupation, and the enslavement of the Indians, were considered 
as the most illustrious and philanthropic acts. We are neither 
as good or as great as the men of that day, or we would re-dis- 
cover it, colonize it with industrious christians, and put to work 
a set of more able-bodied and contemptible savages than Colum- 
bus found there. It will be done. Walker’s is a natural opera- 
tion, and even if he fail he will be followed by those who “ will 
not fail.” Nature impels to fillibustering, and properly regu- 
lated, it is right and promotive of general good. But sare 
and healthy nature never impels to pet rattlesnakes and mur- 
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derers, pagans, savages, and cannibals. Punishment, not re- 
wards—caustics, not emolients—severe, rigorous rule, not lib- 
erty—is due to them. This insane propensity of our day to 
lavish kindness and moral suasion on those who require the 
lash, the prison, or the gallows, is thus happily described by 
Mr. Carlyle, in “Model Prisons,” one of his Latter-Day 
pamphlets. 


“Howard abated the Jail-fever ; but it seems to me he has been the innocent 
cause of a far more distressing fever which rages high just now; what we may 
eall the Benevolent-Platform Fever. Howard is to be regarded as the unlucky 
fountain of that tumultuous frothy ocean-tide of benevolent sentimentality, ‘abo- 
lition of punishment,’ all-absorbing ‘prison discipline,’ and general morbid sym- 
pathy instead of rap y hatred for scoundrels; which is threatening to drown 

uman society as in deluges, and leave, instead of an ‘edifice of society’ fit for 
the habitation of men, a continent of fetid ooze inhabitable only by mud-gods 
and creatures that walk upon their belly. Few things more distress a thinking 
soul at this time. 

“‘Most sick am I, O friends, of this sugary disastrous jargon of philanthropy, 
the reign of love, new era of universal brotherhood, and not Paradise to the 
Well-deserving but Paradise to All-and sundry, which possesses the benighted 
minds of men and women in our day. My friends, 1 think you are much mis- 
taken about Paradise! ‘No Paradise for anybody; he that cannot do without 
Paradise, go his ways :’ suppose you tried that fora while! I reckon that the 
safer version. Unhappy sugary brethren, this is all untrue, this other; contrary 
to the fact; not a tatter of it will hang together in the wind and weather of 
fact. In brotherhood with the base and foolish I, for one, do not mean to live. 
Not in brotherhood with them was life hitherto worth much to me; in pity, 
in hope not yet quite swallowed of disgust,—otherwise in enmity that must last 
through eternity, in unappeasable aversion, shall I have to live with these! 
Brotherhood? No, be the thought far from me. They are Adam’s children, 
—alas yes, I well remember that, and never shall forget it; hence this rage and 
sorrow. But they have gone over to the dragons; they have quitted the 
Father’s house, and set up with the Old Serpent; till they return, how ean they 
be brothers? They are enemies, deadly to themselves and to me and to you, 
till then; till then, while hope yet lasts, I will treat them as brothers fallen in- 
sane ;—when hope has ended, with tears grown sacred and wrath grown sacred, 
I will cut them off in the name of God! It is at my peril, if Ido not. With 
the servant of Satan I dare not continue in partnership. Him I must put away, 
resolutely and forever; ‘lest,’ as it is written, ‘I become partaker of his plagues.’ 

‘*Beautiful Black Peasantry, who have fallen idle cal have got the Devil at 
your elbow: interesting White Feloury, who are not idle, but have enlisted into 
the Devil’s regiments of line-—know that my benevolence for you is compara- 
tively trifling! What I have of that divine feeling is due to others, not to you, 
A ‘universal Sluggard-and-Scoundrel Protection Society’ is not the one I mean 
to institute in these times, where so much wants protection, and is sinking to 
sad issues for want of it! The scoundrel needs no protection. The scoundrel 
that will hasten to the gallows, why not rather clear the way forhim? Better 
he reach Ais goal and outgate by the natural proclivity, than be so expensively 
dammed up and detained, poisoning everything as he stagnates and meanders 
along, to arrive at last a hundred times fouler, and swollen a hundred times 
bigger! Benovelent men should reflect on this——And you Quashee, my pump- 
kin,—(not a bad fellow either, this poor Quashee, when pate” 48 guided !)— 
idle Quashee, I say you must get the Devil sent away from your elbow, my poor 
dark friend! In this world there will be no existence for you otherwise. No, 
not as the brother of your folly will I live beside you. Please to withdraw out 
of my way, if | am not to contradict your folly, and amend it, and put it in the 
stocks if it will not amend. By the Eternal Maker, it is on that footing alone 
that you and I can live together! And if you had respectable traditions dated 
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from beyond Magna Charta, or from beyond the Deluge, to the contrary, and 
written sheepskins that would thatch the face of the world,—behold I, for one 
individual, do not believe said respectable traditions, not regard said written 
sheepskins except as things which you, till you grow wiser, will believe. Adieu, 
Quashee ; I will wish you better guidance than you have had of late. 

“On the whole, what a reflection is it that we cannot bestow on an unworthy 
man any particle of our benevolence, our patronage, or whatever resource is 
ours,—without withdrawing it, it and all that will grow of it, from one worthy, 
to whom it of right belongs! We cannot, I say; impossible; it is the eternal 
law of things.” 

In prescribing the slavery principle and practice as the 
remedy for existing ailments of society, we by no means in- 
tend to recommend it as a panacea to be administered at all 
times and places, and for all moral and social diseases. On 
the contrary, we think the principle and the practice had been 
carried too far in the middle ages, and this justified and ren- 
dered necessary the Reformation. More of liberty was then 
needed, for men were governed too much. A new principle 
and a new practice were required. They, in turn, have been 
carried to excess. Very probably our posterity, looking back 
upon the errors of our j Ms in avoiding our example, may run 
into the opposite extreme of despotism, and repeat the error 
of the middle ages. 

For the present, however, we maintain that laxity of rule, 
misrule, and no rule, are the diseases that infest and paralyze 
every institution, every function, and every department of so- 
ciety, and that the recognition and application of the principle 
of slavery, can alone save the family, the Church, the Union, 
Property, law, and government. 

Mere passive conservatism, by submitting to wrong, often 
invites encroachment and aggression, and defeats, by its inac- 
tion, its own purposes. The allied fleets on the African coast 
are the positive condemnation of the slave trade, and the 
inferential condemnation of negro slavery, which that trade 
superinduces. The greatest evil, if evil there be, of the trade, 
is the slavery to which it subjects the negro. The argu- 
ment is neither over-ingenious or far-fetched, which should 
maintain, that if it be piracy deserving capital punishment to 
buy idle, savage cannibals in Africa, bring them to America, 
subject them to a milder slavery, colonize, christianize, and 
make them useful and industrious beings—if this, we say, be 
piracy, it may be well contended that the retaining the civil- 
ized and christianized posterity of these savages in slavery is 
something worse than piracy. To most minds the latter act 
will appear a greater offence than the former. We are now 
satisfied that the South cannot, consistently, approve the sen- 
tence passed by christendom on the slave trade, and yet jus- 
tify slaveholding. We claim in her name a re-hearing. We 
ask that this whole subject be sifted, analyzed, and probed to 
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the bottom. Let committees of Congress institute a searchin 
investigation into the comparative advantages, social, physical, 
moral, intellectual, and religious, of the wild savages of Africa, 
and of the slaves of the South. Let them also inquire whether 
emancipation in America or the West Indies has placed the 
African in a better or worse condition than that of Southern 
slaves. Let them extend their investigations to Liberia, Cape 
Palmas, and Sierra Leone, and see whether zealous philanthropy, 
“with all the appliances and means to-boot,” has done as well 
for the negro as the ordinary masters of the South. Let them 
further ascertain whether the condition of the Southern slave 
be better or worse than that of the free laborers of old socie- 
ties. These investigations would be no encroachments on 
State rights, for they are absolutely pear vn 4 to determine the 
propriety of retaining our fleet on the fatal and inhospitable 
shores of Africa. They are absolutely necessary to inform the 
enemies of the trade of the efficiency or inefficiency of the 
means adopted to suppress it. Equally necessary, to satisfy 
or convert those who are contented with our present policy or 
action, and who believe, (in the dark,) that it is effecting good 
and promoting humanity. The honest, humane friends of the 
trade, too, would like to see all the facts eviscerated and pro- 
mulged. 5 

We now predict, that whenever the investigation is made, 
it will restore harmonious and kindly relations Getrans North 
and South by convincing all that neither slavery or the slave 
trade are attended with so much of evil or so little of good as 
they had ignorantly believed. At all events, reports from 
committees of Congress, and from the Navy Department, will 
send forth more truthful accounts of slavery than Dred or 
the Log Cabin, and in some degree counteract the incendiary 
disunion tendencies of those popular works. 





AGRICULTURAL FEATURES OF VIRGINIA AND NORTH CAROLINA, 


LOW-LANDS BETWEEN ALBEMARLE SOUND AND CHESAPEAKE BAY. 


I. General remarks. The public but slightly informed of 
the region in question, and with lower North Carolina in 
general. 


The eastern portion of North Carolina presents a large re- 
gion, of remarkable features, topographical, geological, and 
agricultural. The enclosed broad sounds, and other waters, 
are not less interesting, for their recent and great changes; 
and, besides, they have been the scenes of some of the minor 
but romantic and interesting incidents of history. Into Roanoke 
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Sound, by the then broad open passage from the ocean, which 
is now dyked across b land, Sir Walter Raleigh’s ships 
entered, and on Roanoke Island they planted the first, though 
but ineffectual, settlement of British colonists in America. 
In another portion of these now almost land-locked waters, 
there occurred many of the acts of Teache, or Blackbeard, the 
celebrated pirate, and finally, the naval engagement in which 
he was defeated and killed. If the lands of this region were 
even worthless, for agricultural and economical uses, ‘they 
would deserve and reward the investigations of the exploring 
and laborious ‘geologist; and if destitute of all scientifie in- 
terest, they would deserve far more attention than ever has 
been bestowed on them, for their peculiarities of agricultural 
character, and capabilities for high improvement and profit. 
Yet, there is no equal space of territory in all the States of 

the American Union that has been so little visited or seen b 
other than its residents, and of which the character and val- 
ues have been so little noticed or known. It is rare that any 
stranger enters this terra incognita. And even of the residents 
of other parts of North Carolina, of the class inclined and 
accustomed to travel for business or pleasure, where one such 
has seen this portion of their own country, one hundred have 

visited the remote States of the North, and South, and West. 

The region here referred to, except as to the line of sea- 
shore, has no exact geographical limits—or at least there is no 
present information upon which to designate the extreme 
southern and the whole western boundary. I would include 
all of the low-lying and very level land, which is the univer- 
sal character of all the coast lands of North Carolina, and for 
a breadth of two to five or more counties westward. As soon 
as the surface begins to lose its apparent almost perfect level, 
and to swell perceptibly into rising slopes, there should be 
placed the western or upper boundary of the low and flat re- 
gion which is here referred to generally. The same character 
of country extends northward to the Chesapeake bay and its 
lowest western affluent rivers; and how far southward I am 
not sufficiently informed to say. In addition to the one uni- 
versal feature of low and level surface of the highest and 
firmest lands, it is much intersected by narrow strips of lower 
and swampy but also firm ground; and, also, immense spaces 
are occupied by large and _ swamps, which were impas- 
sable, and almost impenetrable by man, until his improve- 
ments and labors had produced practical passage-ways. 

This great region affords sundry somewhat connected, but 
yet substantive subjects, for separate treatment. Such are the 
now cultivated land and its agricultural condition, and the im- 
provements most needed—description of the great swamps, and 
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such agricultural improvements as have been there made— 
the geological origin and structure of the different great classes 
of lands—notices of the ocean sand-beach, and the enclosed 
sounds, and other navigable waters, and the changes that have 
oceurred in both, &c. Some others, or perhaps all, of these 
several divisions of the whole great subject may be hereafter 
discussed. For the present, I will confine myself to sketch the 
agricultural features, condition, wants, (and errors of culture,) 
and capabilities of the particular and peculiar agricultural re- 
gion which lies between the Chesapeake bay and Hampton 
roads and Nansemond river, on the north, the ocean on the 
east, and Albemarle sound on the south. On the west, the 
outline would include all the Dismal Swamp. But all the 
great space, and the circumstances of that swamp Proper, will 
be passed over now, to be resumed and considered in another 
and substantive article. The further extension of the western 
boundary would include the lower Chowan, and the basin of 
the lower Roanoke. The area designated includes some of 
the oldest agricultural settlements and oldest towns, and 
(on the Roanoke especially) some of the richest lands on our 
Atlantic border. It is also intersected by sundry lines of pub- 
lic travel, and some of which (the land and water steam-lines 
to Norfolk) have long beer used by numerous passengers. 
Still, all these circumstances do not make this particular agri- 
cultural district an exception to the general nt or condition 
of all the great low-land region, of being unseen, unknown, 
and little appreciated by strangers. Of the many thousands 
of travellers who visit, or pass through, Norfolk or Ports- 
mouth, on the great routes, scarcely one ever treads the soil, 
except in the towns—or ever sees any of the lands of the 
country, except in the rapidly changing glimpses afforded 
from a steam-car, or the more distant and uncertain views 
from a steam-vessel. Princess Anne county, which reaches 
within three miles of Norfolk, and Norfolk county, lie wholly 
in the designated section ; and these counties, out of the towns, 
are as little known to the residents of all other parts of Vir- 
ginia, as any counties west of the Alleghany mountains. Yet, 
within the heart of one of these counties, and within a few 
miles of the other, are the important towns of Norfolk and 
Portsmouth, and the noblest harbor, and one of the most im- 
ortant Government dock-yards and naval stations of the 
Dnited States. And the country has been as little apprecia- 
ted as it was little known; and even by its residents, until re- 
cently, and by those who knew it best, as well as by strangers, 
who had only heard it spoken of and described in the most 
contemptuous epithets. And, though recent improvements of 
prices of lands, and in fewer and more remarkable cases, of 
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products and profits, and still more, and longer, in some of 
the North Carolina counties, indicate much actual improve- 
ment and higher appreciation, still very few, even of the most 
intelligent proprietors, are yet fully aware of the true and 
great wants of their lands, and their great capability for im- 
provement. Proper drainage alone would double the produc- 
tive value and the profits of the whole great area of what is 
usually considered the now dry land, and of the firm and par- 
tially drained swamps. In addition to the peculiar grounds 
for agricultural improvement and profit in the land itself, no 
known region possesses such great facilities for navigation, 
and for choice of markets. And, in every respect, no where 
is there a region where agricultural improvement is more 
needed, and is more available, and offers more prospective 
rofit; and no where have the great advantages offered by 
ature been more neglected, or seem to be less known. 

For the present, my remarks on this region will be applied 
especially and particularly to the portion lying east of Perqui- 
mons river. My personal observations have not yet been ex- 
tended further west; and most of whatever may be here said 
of the country extending beyond Perquimons, and including 
the lower Roanoke valley, will be on report deemed entirely 
reliable. 


Il. Peculiar characters of the low-lands, in surface and 
qualities of soil. 

The most striking feature of this firm low-land region, is its 
very low and level surface. Large bodies, say of 1,000 acres 
or more together, are more uniformly level than any as large 
spaces of alluvial, or other bottom land, on any of the great 
rivers of Virginia. Such bottom-land as borders the Pomon- 
key river, for example, might be called undulating, compared 
to the general greater flatness of the whole great region under 
consideration. The numerous smaller swamps, interspersed, 
(which receive and conduct off the overflowing surface water,) 
are, usually, not much lower than the adjacent highest ground. 
So far as the eye would indicate, changes of level of even so 
much as a foot of difference, can rarely be perceived, except 
in the swamps and depressions which convey the rivers and 
smaller streams, or temporary rain-floods. But changes of 
level which are barely perceptible to the eye, are usually 
made abundantly distinct by the gathering of water on the 
slightly depressed surfaces, which serve to make the numer- 
ous swamps of firm soil. A stranger, if travelling through 
the country in any and different directions, might suppose that 
the surface of the land was nowhere higher than ten feet above 
ordinary high tide, or the usual height of the navigable and 
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level waters; but the real heights are greater than would thus ~ 
appear to the eye. In the interior of Princess Anne county, 
at Level Green, (the farm of Edward H. Herbert, Esq.,) where 
the surface seems to the eye as low as any—the elevation, as 
determined by levelling instruments, is about twenty-one feet 
above tide. Still, the variations of surface-level are so gradual, 
(except as to the beds of water-courses,) that it is often diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, to reach any outlet for drainage of a 
few feet of fall, without conveying the water by a ditch of 
some miles in length, and through as high, or higher ground. 
This feature of the surface presents the greatest impediment 
to the drainage of the interior lands, and especially upon the 
ordinary method of mere surface drainage, by open and shal- 
low ditches. 

But with all the slight undulations of surface levels, there is 
nothing to obstruct the view, except the standing crops and 
fences on the farms, and the trees on swamp or other forest 
lands. Except for these obstructions, any object of the height 
of a man, or horse, could be seen over miles of intervening 
space and distance. In all the great area now under consider- 
ation, there is not (native to the locality) a stone, or even a 
small pebble; and, in few cases, but a little of small gravel.* 
The soils vary, in different places, between open and light 
sandy loam, and very close compact gray clay (so-called); or, 
perhaps, more correctly, extremely close and compact soil and 
subsoil, composed mostly of the minutest particles of sand, 
and which, therefore, are stiffer, closer, and more intractable 
under cultivation than the finest or true clay elsewhere. Of 
such red and yellow clays as make many of the best soils and 
subsoils of the upper country, (above the. falls, or among the 
mountains,) none are seen here. 


Ill. Peculiar characters of the rivers, and the many fit for 
navigation. 

The water-courses are numerous, and many of them are 
deep enough to be navigated by sea-vessels. In some of the 
smaller rivers, in parts too narrow and crooked for the ordi- 
nary small vessels to turn about or to pass each other when 
meeting, there is enough depth of water to float a ship. A 
glance at this section on a large map of North Carolina will 
show the great number and close neighborhood of these rivers 
which flow, nearly parallel to each other, into the northern 





* There may be, and owe | are exceptions, as higher in the tide-water re- 
gion, in some coarse and imperfect sand-stone, recently formed, by ferruginous 
spring-water filtrating through coarse sand, and, in the course of time, cement- 
ing with a deposit of iron the before separate and loose grains of sand. There 
are many such recent formations of stone. 
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side of Albemarle Sound. The lower parts of these rivers, 
where of widths, severally, from one to five miles, are more 
properly estuaries or large creeks, (in the proper sense of that 
word, and not as usually misapplied,) kept full by the refluent 
water of Albemarle Sound—just as they would be, and to 
equal height, if there was no other supply of water from head- 
springs or rain-floods. But even as ascending these rivers, 
and after they are contracted to very narrow widths, and, as 
appearing on the map, the upper channels might be inferred 
to be merely shallow and insignificant streams, they are, in 
fact, deep, though narrow rivers, of level and slow-moving 
water, and continuing deep almost to their visible head-sources, 
and offer good facilities for navigation to such extent, in num- 
ber and in length of rivers and their sundry branches, that 
one-half of them are superfluous, and, therefore, are not put 
to use. If any obstructions exist they are made merely by 
trees fallen across, and are easily removed. The whole coun- 
try, and especially from Perquimons county to Currituck 
Sound, is pervaded by broad and deep estuaries near to the 
sound ; and their head-waters, extending near or into the Dis- 
mal Swamp, make, with their many branches, a net-work of 
natural still water canals, narrow and crooked, indeed, but as 
deep, as smooth, and as sluggish as artificial canals, and free 
from the changes of levels and the obstruction of lock-gates, 
which accompany the benefits of canal navigation. Most of 
these rivers receive their head waters from the Dismal Swamp 
or other swamps. The water of all is black as seen in the 
rivers, and the color of brandy or Maderia wine as seen in a 
glass being thus deeply colored, as are all the swamp waters, 

y the vegetable extractive matters in and on the boggy swamp 
soils. This discoloration is not entirely lost in the salt tide- 
water of Elizabeth river, at Norfolk, nor in Currituck Sound, 
where nine miles wide, below the former (and now closed) 
Currituck inlet, which, not many years ago, admitted deep 
sea-vessels. 

In travelling along the public road from Elizabeth City, 
North Carolina, to Currituck Court-House, within the distance 
of seven miles, we passed four navigable water-courses, in- 
cluding the Pasquotank and two of its branches. Three of 
these had draw-bridges for the passage of masted sea-vessels. 
The fourth stream had no draw-bridge, because it was not 
needed in such close vicinity to others; and, also, because, 
though this branch had abundant depth and an open channel 
for sea-vessels, it was so narrow and crooked that the banks 
and trees standing on the borders would entirely obstruct the 
masts and yards. Such great and numerous natural facilities 
for navigation, as in the many rivers of this region, are un- 
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equalled ; dnd they are exceeded by the aid of art, only in 
the canal navigation of the Dutch Netherlands. 


IV. General want of drainage and of proper views on the 
subject. 

Level as is the general surface, and slight the variations of 
of height, in adjacent spaces of all the peninsula between the 
waters of the Chidessecke and Albemarle, still there are fre- 
quent slight changes, and these, more than great changes else- 
where, are marked by consequent differences of character. 
Every farm of a few hundred acres has some of its surface of 
swamp, and usually undrained. What is callled high or dry 
land is, indeed, the highest and dryest, but mostly still and 
always suffering more or less for want of sufficient drainage. 
The parts which may be only from two to three feet lower 
than the neighboring highest surfaces are, because of the de- 
pression only, swamps of wet though firm ground. These 
swamps are very generally of firm soil, and the boggy swamps 
are of entirely different materials and formation. In all this 
flat country there are very few springs showing at the surface, 
and but rarely any springy or oozy places. The water and 
the wetness of the numerous smaller swamps are due entirely 
to rains. On the higher spots, or larger high spaces, the 
early settlements were all made, and tillage has there been 
continued, with but little respite, to this time. The intermixed 
lower lands, or smaller swamps, were deemed worthless, and 
their culture was rarely attempted until within recent times. 
Yet, even with the imperfect superficial drainage which only 
is in use, these swamp lands are found to be best, and of fer- 
tility rarely exceeded anywhere. Some of this firm swamp, 
in Perquimons, of which Mr. J. T. Granberry’s estate in part 
is composed, and which but lately has been drained or brought 
under cultivation, he bought lately, at $55 the acre, unre- 
claimed. A highly intelligent neighbor told me that he re- 
membered when the same land could not have been sold for 
75 cents the acre, and was deemed of no value whatever for 
tillage. 

The soils and also the subsoils vary in texture from mode- 
rately light to extremely stiff, close, impervious (now) to the 
descent of water, and remarkably intractable under tillage, and 
almost always either too wet or too dry for good ploughing, 
even under good farmers. Under the worst cultivators such 
soils are sometimes mud or mire, and sometimes of clods almost 
as hard as brickbats. These soils are general or common in 
Perquimons only. Yet, on good farms, of this very difficult 
soil, there are seen the best (and excellent) crops of wheat, 
and other best crops of all the counties on the sound. The 
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greatest drainage labors and most of the best farmers and best 
cultivation are also in that county; yet even there, and though 
many of the ditches are of great size and the drainage labors 
are remarkable for their extent and cost, still, almost eve 
where, the tilled land is but partially and insufficiently drained. 
On much the larger portion, perhaps nineteen-twentieths of all 
the cultivated and even highest surface of the whole region, 
the drainage is much worse and still more insufficient. 


V. The true principle of drainage for this region and the 
geological facts on whach the principle is founded. 

The great error of the method of drainage, general in all 
this region, is that the drains or ditches are designed, and only 
operate, to draw the superfluous and, therefore, injurious rain- 
water from and over the surface. The principle i would pro- 
pose to substitute, is to draw off (and keep drawn off) the water 
which is in excess some feet below and up to the surface, and 
by thus removing the before constant saturation or glut of the 
lower earth, to permit the excess of falling rain to eink into the 
lower earth, and thence pass off below instead of being kept 
on and near the surface, as now and heretofore, until it either 
ean flow off on the surface to ditches or is evaporated. Both 
the existing error and the evil effects and also the benefit of 
the proposed substituted plan are dependent on the geological 
structure of the land, and especially of its inferior beds. But, 
in advance of all description and reasoning as to the causes of 
the supposed existing phenomena and of tracing the effects in 
refereute to draining, I will simply assume the truth of the 
great and eg tae fact on which my plan and reasoning 
are founded. This fact is, that the whole of this low and flat 
country, at some few feet below the surface, (within the ex- 
treme limits of from 2 to 8 feet, and more generally from 3 to 
5 feet,) has underlying it a bed of pure sand which, at least in 
all wet seasons, is glutted with water from its bottom to its 
top. This fact is a and may be tested easily by 
every proprietor. But I have to infer, from the geological 
structure of the region and on reasoning, which would require 
too much space to state here, the further fact, that this under- 
lying bed of water-glutted sand is nearly horizontal, but, like 
the overlying earth and its surface, has a gentle and general 
dip or declination toward the seacoast or in a southeasterly 
direction. 

As to the general presence of the sand-bed, it is proved by 
every well that is dug, and not only here, but in much higher 
localities of the tide-water region. In the higher country, and 
at higher levels of surface, the sand-bed lies deeper; and also, 
then, generally, its upper part is dry, (or without water,) 
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though, by digging deeper, the lower sand, there also is always 
found filled, (but not surcharged,) with water. A like bed of 
sand underlies most, or all of the bottom or low land, alon 
the rivers in the higher tide-water counties in Virginia; pa 
as I infer from but limited personal observations, such sand, 
with much more regularity of position and operation, underlies 
the whole superficial layers of the great low-land region here 
under consideration. But in these low-lands, the sand-bed is 
naturally always glutted with water, which water is a source 
supplying moisture to the overlying earth, and also, by be- 
ing already as full of water as it can be; the glutted sand- 
bed is an effectual barrier to the descent of more rain-water 
from the surface of the lard. This sand-bed is, therefore, the 
great cause of the existing wetness of the upper beds, and 
surface soil, and the reason why the usual surface draining is 
so imperfect in operation. And the same feature offers the 
manner and means for effectual drainage. 

Of course, very few particular facts, and in narrow spaces, 
have been Jearned from our own personal observations in this 
low country. But I had previously discovered the underly- 
ing and also water glutted sand-bed, (concealed from all pre- 
vious knowledge, as a general fact,) below the broad bottom 
lands of my own farm on the Pamunkey river, (in Hanover 
county, Va.,) and had long studied its effects, and in reference 
to it, and had devised, and conducted successtully, extensive 
draining labor. At first, I had supposed this remarkable and 
then newly discovered feature to be peculiar to the particular 
locality of my own farming labor; but in the progress of my 
draining operations, and the necessary study of the whole sub- 
ject, and the true principles of drainage, I came to infer, that 
the same feature of an underlying sand-bed, belongs to the 
whole of the lands of our great tide-water region, and that this 
sand-bed, where dipping Tocient, and glutted with water, was 
the great cause of the evil of excessive wetness of the lowlying 
soils above. I felt so confident of the correctness of my de- 
ductions, that it induced me at the first time of leisure, to visit 
the regivn in question, to seek and to find the facts to conform 
and to sustain my theoretical views. And before my first visit 
to this country, I offered to a friend, residing therein, advice 
for the proper drainage of his farm (by seeking for and tapping 
the glutted sand-bed,) which he acted upon to some extent, an 
found therein the precise effects and all the benefit that could 
have been expected from his limited first operations on this 
new principle. 

To obtain numerous evidences of the very general existence 
and position of the sand-bed, it was not required for me to dig 
or bore into the under beds, or even to seek the surface of 
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every locality. Every farm house is supplied with water by 
one or more wells, and these numerous, previously, and long 
used wells, go far to supply all the facts required. Whether 
the sand-beds exists, and near enough to the surface to effect 
its natural drainage, may be learned usually from inquiries 
about the wells, thelr depths, and the manner and varying 
quantities of their supply of water. From even but a few suc 
examples, and applying thereto my general views derived from 
practice and experience of draining in far distant localities, I 
was confirmed in the general opinions previously formed, in 
advance of all ON observation. The conclusions thus 
reached, and for which I will proceed to argue for the convic- 
tion of others, may be thus stated; that nearly all the higher 
and firm, as well as the lower lands, lying between the Chesa- 
peake and Albermarle Sound, are rendered and kept too wet, 
not (as universally alleged,) because the soils or their under 
beds are of too close texture to permit the superfluous rain- 
water to sink, and so be discharged by percolation; but 
because the underlying sand-bed is already surcharged with 
water, and by its supplying moisture upward, renders the 
moist earth incapable of drinking up more water from above. 
In the upper and middle ranges of the tide-water counties 
of Virginia, the reaching the sand-bed, and its being dry 
when reached, are essential conditions to the construction of a 
good ice-house—the dry sand bottom serving immediately to 
absorb, and convey away, by downward filtration, all the 
water formed by the melting of the ice. This is the operation 
of the principle of drainage of the higher beds, by the agency 
of a dry (or drained) upper part of the sand-bed bike, It is 
also essential to the utility of every well, that it should be sunk 
through the upper and dry layer de there be such) of the sand- 
bed, and into the water glutted lower part, for the purpose of 
its furnishing a permanent supply of water. And if, as gene- 
rally, in the fat ow country, the sand-bed is full of water to its 
top, (unless after long droughts,) and is so surcharged that the 
water is pressed upward, then in wells there dug, not onl 
would water be obtained as soon as the sand-bed was reached, 
but the water would rise still higher, and even near to the 
surface of the land in very wet seasons. Thus, every well in 
thisslow country may afford evidence of the existence, height, 
and character of the sand-bed at its top, and also the height 
to which water will rise therefrom, and how near the surface 
of the land the upper bed must be injuriously affected by the 
water glut below, and whether permanently, or but for the 
times of wettest seasons. Hence, it follows, that little as has 
heretofore been notieed, or thought of, in regard to these im- 
portant facts, and the more important deductions from them, 
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and few as are the residents who have thought at all on these 
particular points, it is only necessary for farmers and thinking 
men to reflect upon, and apply the facts they already know, 
to be assured of the true principle and method of drainage 
for their land, which will now be more fully explained and 
argued. 


VI. The underlying sand-bed and its opposite operations in 
regard to draining. 

Whether the underlying sand is of one continuous bed con- 
nected throughout, or broken, or separated, is not important. 
It is enough that it is general, and known as wanting nowhere. 
Neither is its general thickness known, nor is its bottom but 
rarely accessible or known. But it is certain that this sand- 
bed lies upon some lower bed, impenetrable to water from 
above; and which bed, in many known cases, is marl. But 
whatever may be the lower bed or its texture, the sand-bed 
itself, however open and loose in texture, if already glutted 
with water, is incapable of receiving more. Therefore, there 
is no layer of earth so im enstiahie by water, as any earth, 
and even sand, already fall of water; and in less degree, all 
dampness or moisture of the underlying bed of earth is so 
much impediment to the reception of rain-water from above. 
The following rough figure will serve to exhibit a profile or 
section of the supposed strata of the low-lands; but to render 
the differences of level apparent to the eye, it is necessary 

eatly to increase the Pek a of the strata, and the rate of 
their dip, in the figure, exceeding the natural and actual con- 
ditions. 
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Suppose this figure to represent the surface soil, (a },) and 
also the inferior eds, all dipping very gradually, (and very 
much less than in the figure,) from northwest to southeast, or 
in the direction from the falls of the rivers towards the ocean. 
The finely dotted line, ¢ d, indicates the horizontal level. The 
upper bed, next below the surface soil (1,) let us first suppose 
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here to be clayey, or of close texture, and not readily perme- 
able by water. The next below is the sand-bed, which is 
wholly glutted with water, or partly dry (at top,) according to 
its level, or dip, on the variable supply of water, and its man- 
ner of discharge. The next bed, (3,) is of marl, or other im- 
permeable earth, or otherwise, from its constant wetness, inca- 
pable of receiving more water from above. 

Now, of all the excess of rain-water that falls on the whole 
surface of the tide-water region, (as everywhere else,) part 
flows off over the surface of the land, and of that which re- 
mains, part is soon or late evaporated, and part sinks into the 
earth as low as it can be admitted into, or absorbed by the 
lower earth. The greater discharge of rain-water by its flow- 
ing off will be on hilly surfaces, and soils of close and compact 
texture. The greater discharge by downward percolation, or 
filtration, will be on the most sandy or porous earth, (if dry 
before and to enough depth,) and the more so if on level sur- 
faces. Whatever water is not taken off by these two modes, 
can be removed only by evaporation, and until so removed, 
the remaining excess of water must saturate the soil, if not 
cover it in part in stagnant pools, and, for the time, destroy 
its productive power, and prevent all proper tillage labors. 
Every transient occurrence of such wet condition must be in- 
jurious to tillage lands, and the frequent occurrence of such 
conditions, even if each one be transient, is enough to render 
even rich, arable land of very little value. 

Of the rain-water that falls on the higher lands (at and 
above a,) and that sinks into the earth below, and which is too 
much to be held absorbed by the next beds, (1,) the excess 
must sink still lower, and go to supply or to surcharge the 
sand-bed (2,) below. And all the water in that bed, whether 
filling it wholly, or only its lower portion, would be slowly 
but continually pressing laterally in the direction of the dip, 
(towards “) to seek (and find, ultimately,) a long delayed dis- 
charge in the lower channels of rivers. Although the beds of 
earth may be nearly horizontal, the slightest degree of their 
general dipping must induce the operation stated. Thus, the 
supply of water to glut the sand-bed is not only increased by 
rain water fallen immediately above, and over porous upper 
beds, (at 1,) but also another and continuous bevel is pressing 
on laterally, derived from higher levels of the sand-bed (2,) 
and from rains that fell many miles distant, on the higher 
country. And therefore, while the upper layer of the sand- 
bed in the higher country, (or temporarily in the lower coun- 
try,) may be left dry, (as represented above the level of the 
dotted line at c,) at the lower level of the same sand-bed, and 
at the same time it will be necessarily surcharged with water, 
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and which not finding sufficient discharge in its gradual and 
slow descent along the dip of the bed, presses with all the 
weight of its higher lying water in every direction, and not 
only downward and laterally, but also upward. This is evi- 
dent even to the eye. For if the water received partly on a 
higher and distant surface, (near to and far westward of a,) 
seems to keep the water in the sand-bed no higher (at any one 
time) than the horizontal line at ¢, it will still fill the whole 
depth of the sand-bed as descending farther eastward. As the 
sand bed dips, the water confined therein (by the higher bed 
being but lightly permeable,) would be pressed by the weight 
of the higher and remote water (rising to °) and, by a well- 
known law of hydrostatics, would rise as high as the line ¢, if 
having an upward vent. And precisely such a vent is afforded 
by a well, sunk at w, in which the water reached in the sand- 
bed (2) will rise to the level of dc, or as high as may then be 
the then height of the supply of water near toc. Thus, in 
nearly every well in this low land region, the water sometimes 
rises above the sand-bed which yielded the water; and after 
great falls of rain, or long continued wetness of the earth, the 
water supplied only by percolation, and mainly from a dis- 
tance, rises much higher than usual, and, in some cases, to 
within one or two feet of the surface of the land. 

So far, for more clear explanation, it has been supposed that 
the higher bed, (1,) was more or less impervious, and so served 
to confine in the sand-bed below its water, and greatly to re- 
sist and impede its escape by upward discharge. But if, as is 
more general, the higher bed (1) is of texture permeable to 
water, that difference does not materially vary the cireum- 
stances as to the need and manner of draining. A pervious 
upper bed will absorb more freely and speedily all the water 
that hydrostatic pressure would force upward, so as to leave 
much less visible results of such pressure in particular places, 
as in wells and deep ditches. But in either case there would 
be the same general evil to the upper earth and surface soil, 
of moisture derived from below; and the same remedy re- 
quired, of discharging the injurious supply of water from its 
reservoir below. 

To whatever height the water (proceeding from the sand- 
bed) can rise in the unobstructed passage afforded by a well, 
(or in an auger hole, bored for trial, to the same height must 
there exist the force to raise the water, more slowly a filtra- 
tion, but by the same dydrostatic pressure, in all the neighbor- 
ing ground. The bed of earth lying over the glutted sand 
may be so close (in its moist condition) as to be impervious to 
the descent of rain-water, from the surface, which would act 
only by the pressure of gravity. But scarcely any earth is 
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close enough to prevent the absorption of water, pressed up- 
ward by the much stronger force acting on the water confined 
below. Therefore, even when the sand-bed may be as low as 
six or eight feet below the surface, and a bed of unusually 
close texture between, the confined water may be so strongly 
pressed upward as to reach within two feet of the surface. In 
such cases injurious moisture will rise still higher, by capillar 
attraction, and more evidently over sandy than a close subsoil 
or under-bed. It is owing to this condition of things, that many 
ore without showing any standing or flowing, or even the 
slightest oozing water, either at the surface or in shallow 
ditches, are always damp and cold, produce only aquatic 
grasses or weeds, and exhibit every indication of wetness ex- 
cept the actual and usual presence of water. But after ever 
rain, and even light rains, water will stand in puddles on oa 
places, if level, even though the soil and subsoil are sandy and 
open. For moist sand is soon filled by water to repletion, and 
wet sand will hold water on its surface like a dish. 

Thus, I infer that the whole of this low land is underlaid by 
a sand-bed, glutted with water to its top, and which sand-bed 
is generally so near the surface soil as to affect it injuriously 
by water from below. But even if this confined water lay too 
low to affect the surface earth directly, it would do it indi- 
rectly, by preventing the rain-water from sinking, and its ex- 
cess being pichenge by downward percolation. If the sand- 
bed below were dry, or always free from water for its upper 
twelve inches only, (as near ¢,) that upper layer of dry sand 
would serve as natural under-draining for all the upper earth, 
Such is the condition of things under the excellent and dry low 

rounds of Brandon, on James river; and such is inferred to 

e the case with all the similar low lands, which, though level 
and of stiff soil, require but little draining labors, and can dis- 
pense with all undep-duntainns The upper layer of the uni- 
versal sand-bed, being there dry, is always ready to receive 
and to discharge below all water sinking from above. Thus 
these fine at are under-drained by nature. And the only 
reason why that general under-drainage is not perfect in ope- 
ration, and ample for all wants of the land, is that this dry 
sand is many feet (10 to 14) below the surface of the land, and 
the intervening beds are.of clayey and compact texture. 
Even these impediments would not prevent the surface being 

enerally and perfectly dry, if without any artificial drainage. 

ut the natural draining process is too slow, and therefore 
the aid of some surface ditches are there needed to pass off 
more quickly the temporary rain-floods. 

But when, instead of the upper sand being dry and so serv- 
ing to drain the upper beds, the whole sand-bed is full of water, 
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and that water is pressed upward, then all the upper beds are 
kept more or less wet or moist, and are thereby rendered unable 
to receive —y more rain-water from above by filtration or 
percolation. The stiffest and closest clay, when dry, is full of 
minute fissures; if no moister than usual at some feet below 
a dry surface, such clay will absorb water from above and 
slowly pass any excess by percolation to an absorbent or re- 
ceiving bed below. But earth made wet or moist by water 
foreed upward from below, whether it be close clay or loose 
and course sand, can receive no more from above, and all ex- 
cess of rain-water left there in pools must remain until evapo- 
rated. 

We may best estimate the enormity of this evil, of the wet 
earth below preventing the rain-water from sinking, by the 
condition of the level woodland still remaining in a state of 
nature and without any aid from ditches. On such land, in 
wet seasons and usually in every winter and spring, the excess 
of rain-water remains and covers most of the surface, and in 
many cases for weeks or months together. This is universally 
ascribed by the proprietors and neighbors to the soil or its 
under-earth being too stiff and close to permit the descent of 
water, and this is held even where the upper bed is open and 
light enough for any purpose. Now let us proceed to examine 
the actual remedy or the drainage plan in general use, and its 
effects, and next the different principle of drainage and method 
which I propose. 


VIL. The usual and general plan of draining and its rad- 
ical defects. 


The actual plan or system of draining which is in general 
and approved use in this region is very uniform in the general 
principle and features, and also very simple. It consists in 
digging numerous ditches, mostly shallow and small, merely 
for the purpose of collecting therein and conveying from the 
field so much of the excess of rain-water as will flow over the 
surface. These ditches are at various distances, according to 
the greater or less excess of wetness of the land, and they are 
of various degrees of imperfect effect, according to their num- 
ber and depth. But on no farm is this malt of ditching 
effectual for drainage, and on aefew only has it ever ap- 
proached that desired end, where the ditches were much 
deeper than usual and great labor has been bestowed, though 
on an erroneous system. 

The numerous swamps, so-called, or spaces, either broad or 
narrow, a little more depressed or level than the adjacent 
—_ serve to afford ground for outlets in deep and large 

itches acting as main water-carriers through these swamps to 
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some one of the numerous rivers or deep creeks with which 
the whole country is intersected. Some of these deep and 
main discharging ditches may severally receive the waters 
from two or three different farms and properties, and extend 
for miles before reaching the final outlet. Still, by combined 
effort for the common benefit, these longest ditches may be 
made cheaply enough for their object, and may be made deep 
enough to suit for any system of drainage. 

Supposing that a proper outlet has been secured through 
which to discharge the water into the river, then each farmer 
next proceeds to dig the receiving smaller ditches to collect 
the excess of rain-water from the field. In most cases the 
farms are so level that the ditches may be laid off in almost 
any direction, and usually they are made to coincide with 
the cardinal points of the compass, or otherwise made parallel 
with, or perpendicular to some road or other straight and long 
outline of the field. As the most laborious, and also the most 
smash draining on this plan, and on the stiffest soil, is seen in 

erquimons county, the operations there will be held especially 
in view in the following description : 

In beginning a large drainage operation, or in ee and 
substituting a former irregular and imperfect daying off, the 
main ditch of the field or farm is first dug to discharge into 
some common main water-carrier, or other deep outlet. But 
so uniform is the general level and shape of surface, that the 
required main ditch can usually be made straight, and to 
agree in the preferred manner, with the other smaller ditches, 
and with the direction of the ploughing. Into the “main” 
and deepest ditch, (usually 3 to 4 feet deep,) and at right- 
angles to it, and 1,000 feet apart, the parallel “leading” ditches 
enter, which are 2 to 3 feet deep. ‘Then crossing the last, and 
parallel to the main ditch, and 150 feet apart, (on some farms, 
only 125 feet,) are dug narrow “tap ditches,” 18 or 20 inches 
deep, and which empty, at both ends, into the “ wee 
ditches.” The land is tilled in five feet beds, laid off paralle 
with the smallest or tap ditches. Still, all these ditches, with 
the narrow beds and their alleys, (on water-furrows,) are 
deemed insuflicient to carry off the excess of rain-water, with- 
out the further aid of “ hoe-furrows,” which are opened first 
by a plough, and afterwards cleaned out by hand-hoes after 
every ploughing of the field, because every ploughing (or 
horse-tillage) fills them. These “ hoe-furrows” are made across 
the narrow beds, at irsegular distances of from 18 to 25 yards, 


‘and empty into the tap ditches. A “ hoe-furrow” is made to 


pass through every slightest cross-depression, and wherever 
else deemed most necessary. Thus the alleys of the five feet 
beds first receive the surplus and overflowing rain-water; and 
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so much thereof as can flow off over a level, or nearly level 
surface, passes out of the — ends of the alleys (from both 
ends) into the leading ditches, or across the beds along the 
hoe-furrows into the tap ditches, and thence to the leading 
ditches. From the latter the water passes into the broader, 
and deeper, main ditch, and from it to the common outlet of 
the farm. The hoe-furrows (or grips) are a little deeper than 
the alleys of the five feet beds. The alleys may be 6 or 7 
inches below the crowns of the beds. This plan is, on some 
farms varied by the leading ditches running parallel to the 
main ditch; but the number of ditches and furrows, and the 
spaces between, are not varied. 

The object of this plan, and the only possible operation of 
it, is to draw off the excess of rain-water mainly over the sur- 
Jace; and with all these numerous ditches and furrows, on 
perfectly level land, no water can flow off until it has saturated 
the soil, or stands above it in numerous little shallow pools ; 
and if the field is under tillage, and has been deeply ploughed, 
all the ploughed layer will suck up as much rain-water as it 
can retain, before any surplus will begin to flow off over the 
surface, or by lateral and horizontal percolation, to ooze out 
from the softsoil into the lower furrows and ditches. Such 
draining at best only begins to remove the injurious excess of 
water from the soil, after it has effected all the drainage it can 
do for the time. It is true that every heur of the continuance 
of the water would greatly inerease the first damage of the 
saturated soil, and that continuance the numerous drains 
serve to cut short and reduce, in time and in evil effect. 

Some of the main ditches in Perquimons are of much greater 
depth and of unnecessary width at the bottom, (which should 
always be narrow, no matter how wide at top and how deep 
a ditch may be.) Mr. J. T. Granberry’s main ditch is 7 to 8 
feet deep; and, though without its being so designed, this 
ditch reached the sand-bed and tapped its git of water. This 
oo depth had been sought only for the different purpose of 

aving a sufficient vent for the great quantity of surface water 
to be discharged from the field. 

This system cuts up every field, by spade-dug ditches, into 
separate spaces of little more than three and a half acres each. 
Then bridges are required at suitable crossing places over every 
main and leading ditch, and also over every tap-ditch when 
they are crossed by a farm road or a tempvurary track for haul- 
ing inacrop. As many other rough wooden structures are 
required to give passage to water and to exclude hogs where 
ever a fence crosses the tap or other ditches. The labor neces- 
sary to dig and keep open all these ditches, with all the other 
accompaniments and the increased labor of tillage, &c., among 
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these open ditches must be enormous. It would not be much 
more costly, and would return much more nett profit to adopt, 
instead, the modern English system of deep and covered under- 
draining—which system, after all, is but the drainage of sur- 
face-water, derived from rains, by downward filtration, and’ as 
soon as may be effected after the rain has fallen on the sur- 
face in excess. 

This plan of draining by numerous ditches separating and 
surrounding small rectangular spaces was first used on the low 
(marsh) rice-lands of South Carolina, where it was not incon- 
venient for tillage, inasmuch as no ploughing or other team- 
labor was practicable on the soft and miry soil. Thence the 
same system was transferred to much of the high and firm land 
under cotton culture, but which needed some attention to 
drainage. Such ditching was practiced as late as 1843, on 
much land in Charleston district which scarcely needed a ditch 
(dug by the spade) any where. But there, while these frequent 
ditches were deca indispensable by many planters, they 
were also deemed so great an impediment to the plough that 
that implement was excluded therefrom and these fields were 
cultivated by hand-labor entirely. In Perquimons full use is 
made of the plough despite of the many obstructing ditches. 
And it has not been very long since cross-ploughing also was 
in use among these many ditches—the corn rows dee laid 
off and ploughed across as well as lengthwise of the long 
and narrow rectangles. Of course the culture then must 
have been flat or without beds and intervening alleys, preserved 
throughout the years’ tillage, as since and now. 





THE AMERICAN UNION, 


There existed, prior to the Revolution, three different forms 
of government among the Colonies, respectively called the 
Charter, the Royal, or as it was sometimes denominated Pro- 
vincial, and the Proprietary. The Charter governments were 
those of New England, and the only limitation to their legis- 
lative power was that their laws should not be contrary to 
those of the mother country. But the Crown claimed the 
right to make these charters as it pleased, while the colonists 
maintained they were solemn compacts, not to be revoked 
without just cause. The disputes between the two, consequent 
upon the taking away of them, constituted one of the grounds 
for the Revolution. The Royal governments were those of 
New York, Virginia, and at a later period the Carolinas. The 
Proprietary governments were Maryland, Pennsylvania, Dela- 
ware, and at first the Carolinas and the Jerseys. It were easy 
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to dwell upon this part of our history, and trace from 1719, 
when the people of Carolina published a declaration of inde- 
pendence, up to 1776, showing that in all this time the dissen- 
tions between England and the Colonies were becoming more 
frequent, and the bud of freedom which burst forth so glori- 
pine for mankind in the latter period was continually germi- 
nating and gaining strength for the great struggle, but time 
and space forbid. 

As early as the year 1643, a confederation was formed be- 
tween the New England Colonies, for the avowed purpose of 
mutual offence and defence, leaving, however, to each colony, 
its own government, while the common affairs of the whole 
were managed by a Congress, consisting of two commissioners 
from each colony. 

In the seventeenth century the question of taxation by the 
Crown was of common interest to the Colonies, and even so 
early as that time the power of Parliament to lay taxes upon 
the Colonies without their consent was denied by them. Many 
obnoxious acts had been passed in London and were execu- 
ted and submitted to, not without murmurs by the colonists, 
until 1765, when-the crowning act of injustice was passed in 
the shape of the famous Stamp Act. The time had arrived 
when patience ceased to be a virtue, and the American people, 
well nigh worn out, determined to rebel against that govern- 
ment which for a long series of years had so tyranically im- 
posed upon them unnatural laws and unwise legislation. 

In 1774, General Gage, Commander-in-Chiet of the British 
forces in America, arrived in Boston, for the purpose of compel- 
ling the citizens to an obedience to oppressive acts of Parlia- 
ment. In this crisis the other Colonies made equal cause with 
Massachusetts, and delegates from most of them met in Phila- 
delphia September 5, 1774. Thus was formed the jirst Con- 
gress of the Union of all the Colonies. 

It is unnecessary to detail all the acts of this assemblage of 
patriots, only equalled by the famous Amphyctionic Council 
of ancient Greece—the appointment of Washington to be the 
commander of all the Lissslien forces—the raising of an 
army—the protestation against the power of Great Britain to 
tax the Boloniaatthe interrupting of all commercial jnter- 
course with the mother country, and numerous other measures 
of equal boldness and wisdom, as they are too well known 
= require a detailed repetition. They can only be alluded to 

ere. 

In order to give more stability to the Union, as well as to 
define more correctly the powers of Congress, articles of con- 
federation and perpetual union were, on the 15th of November, 
1777, accepted by Congress. The States, for they were no 
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longer Colonies, however, did not adopt them immediately, 
Maryland not acceding until some five years from the time 
they were first submitted to the country. 

The articles of confederation were, in theory, a wise and 
masterly system of government, but in practice were wofully 
deficient. : Their chief fault was the large liberty left with the 
States. So great was this liberty that Congress, as it were, was 
pertectly powerless. The Confederation did not possess the 

ower to carry into effect its own constitutional measures, for 
ike all merely confederations, it bad only the power to act 
upon States in their independent capacity, not individuals of 
these States; and whenever any member of the Confederation 
did not see fit to obey the requisitions made upon it by Con- 
gress, Congress had no power to force them to it. 

This state of things continued from 1777 to 1787. Thus the 
matter stood, and affer a trial of these articles of confedera- 
tion for a period of ten years, six of war and four of peace, 
they were found to'be utterly and entirely inadequate to the 
government of the country. This having been learned by ex- 
perience, a good but severe tutor, the next thing was to pre- 
yvare some other system more perfect, inasmuch as a change 
in the government must be made, and that speedily, as the 
last and only means of preserving the Union. 

Accordingly, in February, 1787, Congress passed a resolu- 
tion calling a meeting of commissioners from all the States to 
convene in Philadelphia in May, there to revise and amend 
the articles of confederation, to the end of preserving the 
Union, and more competently governing the country. In 
accordance with this request of Congress, delegates were ap- 
pointed by all the States except Rhode Island. The Conven- 
tion met on the 25th of May, and began proceedings by eleet- 
ing to preside over the meeting, during its continuance, George 
Washington, who, by his firmness, bravery, and incorruptible 
honesty, in the trying hours of the Revolution, had impressed 
upon the hearts of his fellow-citizens a mark of inefiaceable af- 
fection and veneration. 

After a long and laborious session, and many compromises 
of interest and opinion, which, at this day, would seem almost 
inconceivable, the Convention agreed upon the present Consti- 
tution, which, after being submitted to the States, received 
their sanction, not, however, without difficulty in some, and 
opposition in all. 

‘hen we look back upon the constitutional Convention ot 
1787, and see the character and the talent of the men who 
composed it, the dignity of its deliberations, the ip a 
and greatness of the sacrifices made, how all met, pledged to 
their common country’s welfare and prosperity, we cannot 
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+ think otherwise than that the hand of God was there, and that 
we, who are now reaping the harvest of their labor, should be 
ever thankful for the result, and so comport ourselves continu- 
ally as to be worthy of and preserve this Union. 

A party having sprung up whose object is to excite the ani- 
mosities of the people of one section of the country against 
those of the other, and by that means to divide the whole, we 
desire in this article to call attention to the consequences 
which would result from such an event, and to call upon ail 
good men to exert themselves to avert it. 

Suppose then that the Union were dissolved, would the con- 
sequences naturally resulting recoil upon our own heads only? 
Certainly not. For we are connected with every nation on the 
face of the globe as no other country has ever been before. 
America has opened wide her arms and invited to her embrace 
as a refuge the oppressed of the world. Thousands and tens of 
thousands have accepted our invitation; thousands are on the 
way, and as many more are upon the shores of Europe, castin 
their longing gaze towards us, eager to get a passage to our land. 
In this way we are quietly teaching the old world a great les- 
son, to wit: that men of different languages, customs, manners, 
can live together, vote together, if not to worship together ; 
in fact, to become as one great nation, united by the ties of 
brotherhood and country. Break up the Union and you des- 
troy all this. We are now the only true, pure, and essentially 
republican government existing. The only country governed, 
we might say, directly by the people, so perfect is our system 
of representation. It has ever been the fond dream of philoso- 
phers and statesmen to attain that point in human government 
where the people are the legislators, not so as to make it a mere 
mobocracy, but rather a pure democracy. Many near approxi- 
mations to this much desired result had been made, but it was 
never entirely gained before the times of our ancestors and 
our own. 

It was necessary, in order to secure such a government, that 
no one body or person should have the supreme power, but 
that it should be so divided as that one body should be a check 
upon the other. This theory is now demonstrated and proved 
in the United States, and the problem of self-government we 
have solved. In the words of an eminent man* we stand the 
latest, and if we fail, probably the last experiment of self- 
government by the people. e have begun it under cireum- 
stances of the most auspicious character. The government is 
mild, the press is free, religion is free. Ruowleden reaches or 
may reach every home. hat fairer prospect could be pre- 





* Joseph Story. : 
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sented? What means more adequate to accomplish the de- 
sired end? What more is necessary than for the people to pre- 
serve what they themselves have created? Already has the 
age caught the spirit of our institutions. It has ascended the 
Andes and snuffed the breezes of both oceans. It has infused 
itself into the life-blood of Europe, and warmed the sunny 
plains of France and the low-lands of Holland. It has touched 
the philosophy of Germany and the North, and moving on- 
ward to the South, has opened to Greece the lesson of her 
better days. Can it be that America, under such circumstan- 
ces, could betray herself? What! America, with such advan- 

s to aid her, could fail in her mission of truth? No! we 
shall not fail. Our hands, we feel assured, shall be neither 
the first nor the last to sanction, by participation, in the dese- 
cration of this structure, cemented as it is by the blood of our 
sires. The sod is now green over their gravesysthe corn is 
springing from their battle-fields, and as the gentle dew falls 
from Heaven upon their bleached bones, it reminds us of their 
gallant deeds long years agone, and calls us in solemn tones 
to our duty. 

As long as “4! Union is preserved we have everything set 
before us in the brightest colors. We are at peace with the 
whole world. Our commerce is unrestricted, and day by day, 
as it passes by, sees more territory added to our already vast 
extent of country, which, stretching fromthe stormy Atlantic, - 
rolls onward until it is kissed by the bright waters of the Pa- 
cific, presenting, as it rolls onward, everything beautiful and 
sublime to delight the senses of man, 

With such happy inducements spread before us, can there 
be any who would be so foolishly insane as to talk of disunion? 

We must not fail. Greece is crying to us by the convulsed 
lips of her dying Demosthenes, and Rome pleads to us through 
the mute persuasion of her mangled Tully. Let us érwe Ameri- 
cans, as we are, rather present to all mankind, and all time, 
the grand Fie of our common heritage, still now and 
forever bright and glorious; still a happy band of brothers, 
divided by no sections of North or South, East or West; and 
more, and far beyond all these, still a perpetuated Union of 
free, equal, and sovereign States. 

“O! thou, my country, may the future on 
Thy shape majestic stand supreme as now, 

' And every stain which mars thy starry robe 
In the white sun of Truth be bleachv away. 
Hold thy grand posture with unswerving mien, 
Firm as a statue proud of its bright form, 
Whose purity would daunt the vandal hand 
In fury raised to shatter! From thine eye 


Let the clear light of Freedom still dispread 
Tho broad unclouded stationary noon! 
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Still with thy right hand on the fasces lean, 

And with the other point the living source 
Whenee all thy glory comes; and where, unseen, 
But still all seeing the great patriot souls, 
Whose swords and wisdom left us thus enriched, 
Look down and note how we fulfil our trust! 
Still hold beneath thy fixed and sandalled foot 
The broken sceptre and the tyrant’s rod! 

And let thy statue shine above the world 

A form of terror and of lovliness.” 


Crvorxnati, February 23, 1857. 





A NEW UNCLE TOM’S CABIN FOR ENGLAND. 


Thus does Douglass Jerrold beautifully and touchingly advise Mrs. Stowe, 
in regard to her future labors. 


“Madam: You are now a visitor at the princely Castle of 
Dunrobin, and will be there for a brief season, the guest of 
their Gracés who own it. You will there meet with all that 
wealth can purchase, all that influence can command, all that 
art can produce, and all that ducal hospitality can do to make 
your stay desirable. You will receive that attention and kind- 
ness which the Duke and Duchess award to their visitors, and 
you w ill perhaps leave Sutherlandshire with its ‘sunny memo- 
ries” engraven on your recollection, and the sentiments to 
which you have already given expression regarding that 
country more deeply impressed on your mind. 

“Ti is also stated that, during your stay, the annual exhibi- 
tion of industrial products is to take place, and that more than 
usual effort is to be made to get the females of the district to 
turn out in their best, radiant with more than ordinary smiles; 
and that farmers and factors, with their families and their 
dependents, are to swell the gathering, so as to make its pro- 
portions and appearance bulk before you as largely wall re- 
spectably as possible. 

“Thus, Madam, will the former handful of dust be thrown 
in your eyes, with the view to obtain from your pen another 
testimony to the operation of that system of “civilization” 
which is still “struggling” in that country. You will see de- 
cent, well clad Highland girls kindly spoken to by the titled 
party visiting Dunrobin; you will be pointed to nicely white- 
washed cottage-houses skirting the highway of the “Eastern 
District, and you will be told that these are the habitations 

of those whom a portion of the press has represented as being 
down trodden and oppressed. 

“So far well. But, Madam, every landscape has a back- 

ound ; every picture has its shade. You see but little of 
Sutherland when you travel from the Meikle Ferry to Dun- 
robin, or inspect the druggets and stockings and plaidings of 
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the Sutherland females in the show rooms opposite the Golspie 
inn. ‘These are but the gaudy trappings of the country— 
these are but mere meretricious adornments, ginger-bread a 
=> superticial gewgaws. They merely resemble the 

alls and merry-makings that are occasionally to be seen on 
the worst slave estates of the Carolinas, and are no more fair 
specimens of Sutherland than is little Eva’s father of the aver- 
age character of the slaveholding fraternity. Madam, I im- 
plore you not to be again fascinated and hoodwinked by the 
obsequious attentions paid you, or by the gotten up for the 
oceasion display, which you will witness at the exhibition room, 
nor by the external polish and air of cleanly comfort which 
the whitewashed cottages of Eastern Sutherland exhibit. If 
you found on these your opinion of Sutherland as it is, you 
will leave an impression as false and incorrect as if you had 
looked upon the worst of George Sand’s novels as the embodi- 
ment of morality, from having read one of its most moral 
pages. 

“May I beg of you to take a solitary tour to the West of 
Sutherland? Keep aloof from factor or commissioners ; have 
your eyes and ears open, and with the feelings of the authoress 
of Uncle Tom’s Cabin, investigate for yourself into the present 
and past condition of the general body of the inhabitants. 
Go to Armadale and inquire for one Angus Sutherland; go to 
Tubug Skerray, and ask for a look at the site where the house 
of one William M’Kay once stood; inquire into the history of 
the treatment of these and thousands of other men, active, 
able, and willing to work, but with their wives and little ones 
cast out. You are a mother, Mrs. Stowe; you have given 
proof that you can in a large measure sympathise with a 
mother in her maternal yearnings after her little ones. Will 
you, therefore, kindly ask the wife of Angus Sutherland how 
she felt when, less than three months ago, she and her little 
ones, then ill of the measles, were thrown out of their humble 
home? Will you get the wife of William M’Kay to narrate 
to you how, only last year, a few days after suffering the pangs 
and going through the perils of maternity, she, with her new 
born white babe, and other little ones, were mercilessly 
carried out in a sheet, and left to bivouac on a bare hill, with- 
out home or shelter ? 

“Will you ask the oldest inhabitants of the bare rock sides 
along the bleak and ragged shores of the West, how it happens 
that they starve out a drizzling existence on these unproductive 
wastes, while for scores of miles, ten thousand times ten thou- 
sand available acres lie in bleak and barren desolation? Will 
you ask them to tell you how it happens that whole straths 
and glens, once vocal with the merry laugh of hundreds of 
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happy cotters’ children, now echo nought save the bleating of 
sheep, or the huntsman’s horn, or the sportsman’s rifle ? ill 
you inquire how it happens that the population of Lairg is 
only a third of what it could boast in 1801, how Loth has 
diminished a third; Kildonan by three-fourths; Creich by 
1500; and other parishes to a less extent, so that the whole 
county of Sutherland has not increased 7 per cent. during the: 
whole of the last fifty years. 

“Will you ask if it be true that the country which obtained 
a distinguished niche in the annals of this country, for the 
number and prowess of its soldiers, cannot now get half a dozen 
of its sons to recruit it even for the militia, or to act as volun- 
teers in being merely trained for defence of the coast; if it 
be a fact that since the commencement of the present century, 
more than fifteen thousand of the aboriginal inhabitants of 
Sutherland have been thrust out from the land which their 
ancestors from traditionary ages occupied, thrust out, not be- 
cause convicted of crime, not because guilty of laziness, not 
because of arrears of rent, not because of immoral conduct, 
but to convert their holdings into monster sheep walks and 
grouse grounds; if it be true that the result of this system of 
clearances has been a serious loss to the noble proprietor, and 
that the whole issue has been shame and confusion of face to 
the promoters of the Loch policy, which has been shown to 
have been, in its invention selfish and heartless, in its develop- 
ment merciless and inhuman, in its operation unpatriotic and 
unsuccessful, and in its general results a mockery, a delusion, 
and a snare ¢ 

“ Obtaining, 08 amo a irrespective of the chapter 
in your “Sunny Memories,” the facts of the case, and coming 
into personal contact with the inhabitants, you will, I venture 
to assure you, have abundant materials for a work which will 
rival even Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” 





THE LABORER—HIS RIGHTS AND DUTIES, 


On no subject is there more erroneous talking and writing, 
than on that of the rights and duties of labor. Persons call- 
ing themselves philanthropists not only “rejudge the justice” 
of Heaven, but would fain re-create the universe to give their 
fellows a happier existence than this world affords. Such 

hilanthropy, however, rarely fails to injure the parties towhom 
its devotion is so vehemently paid. All zeal without knowled 
is fraught with danger and mischief. Seeing this, thoughtful 
students often and well inquire, “ why is it that man’s produe- 
tive powers, whether in agriculture, manufactures, or other 
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pursuits, develop themselves under such uniform features and 
characteristics? Why are all either free and independent 
laborers for themselves, or hired, or apprentices, or slaves ?” 

These questions strike at the root of man’s industrial and 
social organization ; and their right solution deeply concerns 
the best interests of society in every country. Let us then be 
sure of our facts before we attempt to reason at all on this 
labor question. 

No one can doubt that hundreds of millions in civilized and 
semi-civilized nations are at work for themselves as free 
laborers, or for others as hirelings, or as slaves, or as appren- 
tices for a term of years, or life. Nor can there be a reasonable 
doubt that each of these forms of human industry has prevailed 
for hundreds and thousands of years, by the force of some law 
which operates independently of revolutions in governments, 
and in defiance of the schemes of enthusiasts. If self-employ- 
ment and free labor are better for all than to work for wages, 
or to be a servant for life, why did not the early experience 
of mankind lead all to adopt exclusively this most advan- 
tageous pao of industry? No other good reason for pre- 
ferring a life of comparative dependence as a servant to that 
of an independent worker for one’s self, can be given except 
to affirm that the subordinate position requires less mental 
care, less anxiety, and less responsibility ; and it is, therefore, 
preferred by minds of an inferior grade—God has not given 
to all that degree of intellectual force necessary to raise them 
above a subordinate position in providing for their own animal 
wants. 

From this state of things there is no appeal; and, therefore, 
when the philosopher Greeley and the Zribune undertook, a 
few years since, to carry into practical operation Fourrier’s 
theory of a general proprietorship and association of UR es 
families in which all “ hired help” was to be happily dispense 
with, the scheme uniformly failed. Neither “ Siedenten,* nor 
the most ingenious assorting of trades and professions with a 
view to suit all tastes, and all proclivities, can alter the essen- 
tial elements of human nature. 

Some men are, apparently, born to command ; some to excel 
as master workmen, and become the employers of thousands ; 
some attain to the distinction of being faithful and reliable 
hired men; and some are happy to be exempt from all busi- 
ness cares like wages, or the providing for a family, and labor 
for life as an apprentice who never gets through learning his 
trade. In this country, the last named persons are miscalled 
slaves. 

Between these different forms of productive industry there 
is really less antagonism and greater production than there 
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would be under any other conceivable arrangement. It is the 
arrangement of God not of man. Make all who are servants 
for life, and all hired persons, independent of their employers, 
with their present defective labor, and mankind would com- 
pete together with less diversity of products, and a smaller 
quantity; and at the same time, their common wants would 
in no — be abated. The people in England wanted not 
a pound less sugar after they unwittingly changed the indus- 
trial relations of the laborers on their West India Islands; and 

et, these laborers, when licensed not to work by the British 

arliament, found themselves utterly incapable of making a 
tithe of the sugar which they made before. Negroes cannot 
work miracles more than white people; and it would have 
required supernatural power to give to the officious change of 
labor on these sugar plantations any other than a ruinous result. 
The experiment was precipitate, and based on two ideas, both 
of which are false. One was, that common field hands will 
do more and better work as hirelings than as servants for life; 
and the other was the popular notion that the relation of 
master and apprentice for life is morally wrong and a public 
evil. The wrong and the public evil lie at the door of all who 
have a private standard of ethies which differs essentially from 
that of the Bible; and who will not permit employers and em- 
ge to pursue in peace those industrial arrangements which 
ong experience proves to be best for all parties. If it were 
entirely practicable to send out of the planting States every 
negro, it would be difficult to find either at home or abroad 
three and-a-half millions of laboring people who would, or 
who could produce an equal quantity of cotton, rice, and sugar. 
These great staples are among the necessaries of civilized life; 
and in no other way than by negro labor, as now directed and 
controlled, can the present supply be maintained. No other 
agricultural labor in this country is so remunerative, or is 
managed with equal skill, all the reports of larger returns in 
the free States to the contrary notwithstanding. Their agri- 
cultural statistics are exceedingly defective, and greatly over 
estimate the value-of Northern staples. 


First. They estimate their corn, oats, hay, pasturage, and 
all other food for domestic animals, at a high figure. 

Secondly. They claim full credit for all the slaughtered ani- 
mals grown and fed on the crops named, which are thus 
estimated faice for the benefit of North tillage and husbandry. 

Thirdly. They not “ag count the hay and grass that form 
milk, and then price the latter at some millions, but this milk 
appears again in the account once as cheese, and again as but- 
ter, and still again in pork made from whey and buttermilk. 
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Hay and grass are re-estimated in wool and sheep, in horses, 
mules, and cattle, and partly in swine. 

Neither Southern cotton, rice, tobacco, nor sugar is thus 
over estimated, and, consequently, the great staples of the 
planting States are made to compare —— T with those 
of the farming States. Isolate the apprentice labor of the 
South from that of hired persons both North and South, and 
- the latter in both sections will be found less remunerative than 
the former. To understand the reason of this, you should study 
closely the causes that enable one who has a cotton mill in 
Massachusetts or elsewhere, operated by fifty hands, to under- 
sell goods made in a family by only five hands. Possibly 
these five laborers may be better informed, and work harder 
than the average of the fifty ; but much sound economy is en- 
tirely practicable in the larger establishment, which is wholly 
impracticable in the smaller one. So obvious and important 
is this difference in manufactures, that the system is rapidly 
extending from cotton mills of fifty up to five hundred opera- 
tives. 

At the North, the well known principle of extensively com- 
bining the productive powers of man is far less appnee to 
agriculture than to the mechanical arts; while at the South 
the reverse is true. We have but few large manufacturing 
establishments of any kind. Our plantations, however, often 
give wan os pow to fifty times more operatives than are seen 
on Northern farms. It is absurd to contend that a system of 
industry is bad in itself, and unprofitable, so long as the la- 
borers are, to all human appearances, happier than any other 
equal number of farm operatives in any country ; and, at the 
same time, their employers command the best markets in the 
world for their staples, in spite of all competition, backed by 
mountains of prejudice against their system of productive in- 
dustry. It is suicidal for honest labor in one form to attack 
equally honest labor in another form; for their interests are 
identical. Each has its peculiar advantages to compensate for 
its acknowledged disadvantages. The care and guardianship 
which belong to the apprentice system for life, and the mutual 
confidence it inspires, make it triumph over all opposition, not 
so much by the wit of man, nor the strength of numbers, as 
from the fact that the relation of master and servant is founded 
in Nature, and has the God of Nature for its support. 

Man does not create the necessity that jougate him to till 
the earth. The whole dispute about the different forms of la- 
bor, when sifted to the bottom, is found to be more a contro- 
versy relating to shades of color than any solid matter. An 
impartial investigator will find each best in its proper place. 
. It fully meets, and can alone fulfil a natural want in society ; 
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and, therefore, it is that society perpetuates, from age to age, 
the five different kinds of sabianive labor which I have 
named. 

Had our Creator made all men on a common level in capa- 
city and attainments, in industry, frugality, and economy, it 
is possible that only one class of laborers would have been 
known among mankind. But since no such equality of en- 
dowment exists, and since there is an infinite diversity of gifts, 
propensities, and habits, including millions with whom idleness 
and vagabondism, with all their attendant evils, are almost 
incurable maladies, there is a positive necessity for coercive 
labor. Such, at least, has been the decision of the best in- 
fornred of our race in all ages of the world. 

In the progress of time, important changes in society take 
place; and the words slave and slavery are no longer appli- 
cable to those held to service for life in the United States. 

When the savages of Africa engage in wars, and in place 
of putting prisoners to death, or killing their enemies in battle, 
make them their property, and sell them as such, long usage 
denominates them “s/aves.” But where servants are born the 
property of another, who feeds, clothes, and protects them 
alike in infancy, sickness, and old age, and who is bound by 
State laws to provide for all their wants through life, persons 
so held to service approximate nearer to the condition of ap- 
prentices than to that of slaves, properly so-called. This was 
the opinion of the framers of the Federal Constitution; and 
the same clause which enables a master to recover his negro 
apprentice for life, who runs away from him from one State 
into another, has precisely the like force in authorizing the 
master of a white apprentice, who flees into another State, to 
capture him and take him back to serve out his time. In all 
hired and apprentice labor, it is expected that the employer 
as well as the employed will be benefitted. Each of these in- 
dustrial relations is some times abused; but it is the purpose 
of sound public opinion and restraining laws to prevent all 
abuses as far as practicable. Doubtless something more will 
be done as the subject becomes better understood. The unex- 
pired service of a man who is hired for a year and has worked 
only a few months of the time, and that of an apprentice who 
is bound to serve his master seven years or for life, have, from 
time immemorial, been bought and sold as lawful property. 
Nothing more than this continuous right to service on the ful- 
filment of important and reciprocal obligations on the part of 
the purchaser, is ever sold oa. a negro changes owners in 
this country. 

Viewed as a system of apprentice labor for the gradual but 
certain improvement of an inferior people, giving them all 
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the liberty they can bear without abusing it, I see no good 
reason why Southern agriculture, carried on by this kind of 
labor may not become as popular under a néw and more ap- 

ropriate name as it is now unpopular from a name derived 
from a land of savage cannibals. 

No one can truthfully deny that as American apprentices, 
9 Se salutary restraint, and elevating labor have worked 
wonders for these naturally stupid and sadly degraded people. 
Withdraw these advantages prematurely, and their relapse 
into barbarism is as certain as any future event can be. 





MORALITY IN PUBLIC LIFE, NORTH AND SOUTH. 


The Philadelphia North American ought to be very good 
authority in behalf of the abolition party which it supported 
strenuously for the Presidency, and, therefore, we extract the 
following from a late number: 


“ And if the truth must be spoken out, slavery seems to 
exercise a conservative and honorable influence. The fact is 
notorious to every observer at Washington, that nearly all the 
wholesale schemes of plunder which have been carried through 
Congress for past years; all the corrupt jobbing; all the pro- 
jects of spoliation, and all the vile and venal combinations, 
have been planned and carried on under the control and with 
the means of Northern managers. While they shouted the 
loudest for freedom, and stigmatized slavery as a stigma on 
civilization, they took care to pillage the treasury, by way of 
refreshing this sentimental devotion. The self-appointed lead- 
ers who were most exercised a few months ago over the de- 
moralization that would attend the possible extension of 
slavery ; who mourned over its alleged horrors ; who beat their 
breasts in agony at its mention; and who led what professed 
to be a great moral crusade, are exactly the men who have 
swarmed the lobbies since Congress opened, scheming for the 
success of new plunder, and contriving the most audacious 
combinations with the very slaveholders whom they effect so 
much to abhor. Developments like those, which are every 
day forced before our eyes, serve to disgust intelligent and 
honest minds at the cant of those sordid hypocrites, who are 
trading upon principles, the integrity of which upright men 
proudly maintain. 

“Tt is due to the Southern representatives as a body, to say, 
that however much they may suffer from the stigma of slave- 
ry, they are not tainted with the dishonesty and glaring men- 
dacity of others from the free States. With rare exceptions— 
and they are noted to be despised—the South has never been 
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implicated in these infamous transactions; and if it has given 
doubtful measures support, either mistaken generosity, or un- 
conscious error incurred the responsibility. They have not 
chaffered over the price of votes, pursued claimants for re- 
tainers, or bargained with scurvy contractors for a division of 
disreputable gains. In these high characteristics, at least, 
slavery does not appear to have produced any baneful influ- 
ence, and it would be well that professed philanthropy exhib- 
ited itself as favorably here, or extorted something of the re- 
spect which is now conceded to the representatives of an in- 
stitution which it so unqualifiedly condemns.” 
J 





THE MORMONS AND THEIR DOINGS. 


When the bill making appropriations for the Territory of Utah was under 
consideration, Mr. Morrill, of Vermont, haying under examination the laws of 
that Territory, remarked, among other things, and we extract, as of public 
interest : 


The report of Chief Justice Branderberry, Associate Justice 
rocchus, and Secretary Harris, for the Territory of Utah, t 
Broechus, and Secretary Harris, for the Territ f Utah, to 
the President of the United States, December 19, 1851, and 
printed in Executive documents in 1851-52, was regarded at 
the time as too extravagant for belief. Subsequent events 

1ave shown that the picture was not too highly colored, 

] I that the pict t too highly colored, and 
that no officer, if not a Mormon, or a jack-Mormon, can dwell 
among the Mormons without being subjected to greater inso- 
lence than that of which Shylock complained : 


“Signior Antonio, many a time and oft, 


In the Rialto, you have rated me: 
™ * * * * 


Still have I borne it with a patient shrug ; 
For sufferance is the badge of all our tribe. 
You call me—misbeliever, cut throat, dog, 
And spit upon my Jewish gaberdine.” 


Many of the statements made in the report alluded to are 
of so grave import, and the Mormons huving, by continued 
snubbing, finally subdued the General Government into abso- 
lute compliance with their wishes, that I shall reproduce them 
here, in order to refresh the memory of gentlemen with a 
chapter of history. Commencing on page 8, document 25, of 
the report, it reads : 

“We found upon our arrival that almost the entire population consisted of a 
— called Mormons; and the Mormon Church overshadowing and control- 
ing the opinions, the actions, the property, and even the lives of its members, 
usurping and exereising the functions of legislation and the judicial business of 
the Territory; organizing and commanding the military; disposing of the pub- 


lic lands upon its own terms; coining money, stamped ‘Holiness to the Lord,’ 
and foreing its circulation at a standard fifteen or twenty per centum above its 
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real value; openly sanctioning and defending the practice of polygamy, or 
plurality of wives; exacting the tenth part of every thing from its members, 
under the name of tithing, and enormous taxes from citizens not members; pene- 
trating and supervising social and business circles; and inculeating and requir- 
ing, as an article of religious faith, implicit obedience to the counsels of ‘the 
church, as paramount to all the obligations of morality, society, allegiance, and 
of law.’ ” * ” * * * a * ” 

“Our main reliance was upon Brigham Young, the Governor, for no man 
could govern them against lis influence without a military force. 

“We were informed afterwards that Mr. Blair had oat A several private ap- 
lications to the Governor to know if he would allow an interview to the Chief 
ustice; but he refused, declaring that ‘he did not wish an introduction, for 

none but Mormons should have been appointed to the offices of the Territory, 
and none others but d—d rascals would have come among them, * * * 

“The Governor rose to address the audience, and a profound siience ensued, 
as is always the case when he rises to speak. After reflecting in terms of con- 
demnation upon the alleged hostility of General Taylor to the Mormons and to 
giving them a government, he exclaimed, in a loud and exulting tone, ‘But 
Zachary Taylor is dead, and in ***, and | am glad of it.’ Then, drawing him- 
self up to his utmost height, and stretching his hands towards heaven, he de- 
elared, in a still more violent voice, ‘ And | prophesy in the name of Jesus Christ, 
by the power of the priesthood that is upon me, that any President of the United 
States who lifts his finger against this people shall die an untimely death and 

o to ***,’ To this sentiment there came up from those seated around us, and 
froin all parts of the house, loud and mingled responses of ‘Amen!’ ‘Good!’ 
‘Hear!’ 

““Upon a subsequent occasion, the 6th September, in reply to the remarks 
made by one of the undersigned, Associate Justice Brocehus, upon the subject, 
before a large audience, the Governor reiterated and declared, ‘I did say that 
General Taylor was dead and in ***, and I know it.’ A man in the crowd, 
seemingly to give the Governor an opportunity of fixing its truth, spoke out 
and said: ‘Ilow do you know it? To which the Governor promptly answered : 
‘Because God told me so,’ An elder, second only to the Governor in the chureh, 
Heber C. Kimball, laying his hand on the shoulder of Judge Brocchus, added: 
‘Yes, judge, and you'll know it, too; for you'll see him when you get there.’ 

“Upon the following Sunday the Mayor of the city, Jedediah M. Grant, in 
eulogizing the strength of the Mormons, exultingly declared from the pulpit, in 
presence of one of the undersigned, Mr. Harris, ‘That now the United States 
could not conquer them by arms.’ Brigham Young, the Governor, announced, 
with great vehemence, from the stand to the individuals, while the feelings of 
the people were thus excited by such sentiments, ‘that he had ruled that people 
for years, and could rule them again; that the United States judges might re- 
main in the Territory and draw their salaries, but they should never try a cause 
if he could prevent it.’ 

“Another speaker, already referred to, standing second in the church, Heber 
C. Kimball, encouraged by the example set him by the Governor, declared, in 
a speech at a public meeting, ‘that the United States officers might remain in 
the Territory so long as they behaved themselves and paid their boarding; but 
if they did not, they (the Mormons) would kick them to ***, where they be- 
longed.’ 

“The preacher, Prof. Spencer, ‘of the a | of Deseret,’ among other 
expressions of ili-feeling, declared that ‘the laws and policy of the United States 
Government were intended to oppress the poor; and, turning his eyes upon us, 
in presence of this large audience, further declared: ‘The Government of the 
United States is a stink in the nostrils of Jehovah, and no wonder the Mormons 
wish it down. We can saye it by theocracy; but rather than save it any other 
way we will see it d—d first.’ Another Mormon, Albert Carrington, in refusing 
to join in firing a salute on the 4th of July, declared to Judge Brocchus and 
others ‘that the United States was going to *** as fast as it could, and the 
sooner the better.’” 
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The Mormons are quite as hostile to the republican form of 
 Aifage as they are to the usual forms of Christianity. 
n their official correspondence with Government they are 
respectful, but at home, publicly and privately, they indulge 
in the coarsest and most brutal assaults upon the United 
States Government and its officers. Officially courteous, they 
are every where else malignant. backbiters and traducers. 
This is proven by the correspondence published in the Execu- 
tive documents, (first session of the Thirty-Second Congress,) 
from which liberal extracts have been given. It is proven by 
the united testimony of all “Gentiles” who have visited the 
country, and it is corroborated to any extent by the passages 
from the sermons weekly delivered at Great Salt lake City, 
and then revised and published in the Deseret News. They 
desire a kingly government, in order to make their patriarchal 
institutions more homogenous. When they started out for 
Utah it was with the purpose of establishing a kingly govern- 
ment; but the Mexican war coming on the United States 
boundaries overtook and again inclosed them. Chagrined at 
this uncaleulated result, they sent to England for permission 
to occupy Vancouver's Island, and to erect an independent 
government. This being refused them, they submit to a nom- 
inal allegiance, and lie in wait for an opportunity of defiance 
and revolt, when they can reach the “crowning glory” of 
their schemes, and of Brigham Young, at once. 1is man 
publicly proclaims, as I learn upon the authority of a gentle- 
man but recently an officer in the Territory, (Major Holman,) 
that “God Almighty made him Governor; that the commis- 
sion doesn’t do it.” In the report (page 15) of the Executive 
documents before cited a specimen of the hostility of Gov- 
ernor Young may be seen in his own words, thus: “I know 
the United States did not murder our wives and children, 
burn our houses, and rob us of our property, but they stood 
by and saw it done, and never opened their mouths, the d—d 
scoundrels.” The number of the wives of Brigham Young is 
variously stated from sixty to ninety; and, whether so large 
that no man can number them or not, he is understood to de- 
clare they are so large that Ae does not know the number, and 
does not always know or remember those he meets who claim 
to be his wives. Yet this man holds his commission as Gov- 
ernor in defiance of the whole power of the United States 
Government, and proclaims, “I shall act as Governor until 
God Almighty says to me, Brigham, you needn’t be Governor 
any longer.” 
Judge Stiles, (Mormon,) in a speech made at a mass meet- 
ing in the spring of 1856, declared that “the United States 
was crumbling and tottering, and the day was not far distant 
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when he hoped to see it fall back into the arms of Deseret,” 
(Utah.) # * * * * * 

President Young is reputed to be a good financier, and it is 
quite evident that he is wide awake to the temporal interests 
of the prophet. It is the policy of the Mormons to teach their 
followers to value property only as it advances the interests of 
their church and its prophet, apostles, high priests, and elders. 
The prophet Joseph me a revelation that he must not work. 
He then had another that the faithful must build him a house. 
All this and much more was implicitly obeyed. But the pro- 
phet Brigham does not trust himself altogether to the fulfil- 
ment of any such seemingly precarious prophetic revelations. 
New comers must waomn > at once a tenth of all they pos- 
sess; and he cannot be cheated, he says, neither in old spa- 
vined horses, and they must annually tithe themselves or go 
to h—1 at last. Tithing is the sharp point of their sermons 
and the burden of their songs. From the News of April 18, 
1856, I extract a verse, sung at a meeting of the thirty-seventh 
quorum, containing more truth perhaps than poetry : 


“ Now, male and female, rich and poor, 
Who wish to keep your standing sure, 
That you salvation may secure, 

‘Come forward and pay up your tithing!’ 
A tenth that is, and nothing less, 

Of all you do or may possess 

In flocks, and herds, and their increase, 
With pigs and poultry, ducks and geese ; 
A tenth, indeed, of all your toil, 

Likewise the produce of your soil; 

And, if you’ve any wine or oil, 

‘Come forward and pay up your tithing!’ 


Cuorvs.— Then if to prosper you desire, 
And wish to keep out of the fire, 
Nay, if you to be saints aspire, 
‘Come forward and pay up your tithing!” 





AGRICULTURAL ASSOCIATIONS AND UNIVERSITIES. 


Philip St. Geo. Cocke, President of the Virginia State Agri- 
cultural Society, thus remarks upon this important subject: 

. Hitherto all agricultural associations both in Europe and in 
this country have been defective in organization, whilst most 
of them have limited their aims and objects to too low a sphere 
of effort and usefulness. 

In this country little else has been done than to get up cattle 
shows and fairs, and in some few instances to publish an annual 
volume of transactions composed of heterogeneous and not very 
valuable matter. The English Boards of Agriculture, under 
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the auspices of Sir John Sinclair and Arthur Young, and the 
Royal Agricultural Society of England and Scotland, have 
doubtless effected more for the improvement of agriculture 
than have all other associations whatever. The Board of 
Agriculture was however sustained by liberal grants from the 
English government, as well as by the srincely fortune, and 
still more princely liberality of its cer} wk and the nobility 
and gentry of the richest country in the world, have well sus- 
tained the Agricultural Societies of England and Scotland. 
But if we have not the aid of the public treasury, if we have 
not princes and nobles to sustain our association, we have what 
is better than all, we have the best organization ever adopted, 
we have the hearts of our farmers now zealously enlisted in 
behalf of agricultural reform and progress, and with the fairest 
land and clime under the sun, and with the men, the mind, 
and the means we possess, what may not be accomplished ¢ 

But in order to / great things we must aim high, we must 
seek to place our a 9 upon a level with those which now 
assume to themselves the exclusive rank and title of “learned.” 
We must have a liberal system of education suited to our 
wants, we must have a department of agriculture in our Uni- 
versity, we must have our agricultural schools or institutes for 
those who cannot afford the time and money required for a 
university education. And our sons must fill those schools to 
overflowing, instead of crowding as they now do into the pro- 
fessions of law, politics, and medicine. We must also have 
our own press and our own literature; we must become the 
vatrons of literature, of science, and of art,—in short we must, 
#2 a thorough organization of our class, by a close and com- 
pact array, and by a concentrated, energetic, and skillful 
movement, with all our mind and means, advance to assume 
our just position in the front rank in all civil as well as social 
relations. 

Let us now come to consider briefly some of the more im- 
mediate, practical objects and functions of this Assembly. 

Standing here, as you do the chosen representatives of the 
great agricultural community of Virginia, organized as you 
now are into a deliberative assembly, and having in your 
midst some of the finest minds in our State, it is not too 
much to say that you hold in your hands the destinies of 
this commonwealth. In a free community where public 
opinion is king, and where the majority bear rule, it is but 
for the farmers of Virginia, the sovereign people your constit- 
uents, to express through you, their representatives, their will 
and pleasure, and your behest must become law. ‘True, you 
are not the constitutional law-making power of the State, 
nor can you tax the people, and afterwards corruptly—or reck- 
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lessly —“ log-roll-it” with their money. But you represent here 
the people themselves, and you will defend, maintain, and 
promote all the true interests of the commonwealth. The fact 
1s you may come with an increase of our numbers to represent 
much more directly the mind, the property, and the moral 
force of this community than does the legislature itself. Nor 
need any but demagogues be jealous of this power. For your 
interest is the interest not of a part or a party of the people, 
but of the whole people. 

Yours, too, will be the power and the only power in the 
State that can rebuke the foul and rampant spirit of political 
parties which often divides and disgraces the country, and 
which by throwing the dust in the form of abject and hypo- 
critical servility and cunning flattery into the eyes of the 
people, only 

“Bends the pregnant hinges of the knee that thrift may follow fawning.” 


Upon the great question which now agitates the country, 
you represent the slaveholding interest of the State. It will 
become you to examine thoroughly and fearlessly all the re- 
lations, social, State, and federal, of this great question, and to 
take a leading part in providing for our security at home by 
the most effective resistance to all interference and aggression 
from «broad. You will investigate the whole subject of our 
slave laws, the condition of the slave and of slave labor, and 
devise the best means of reforming those laws, of ameliorating 
the condition of the slave, and at the same time of giving the 
highest economical value and effect to hislabor. And should 
the day of trial at last come, when the union of these States 
must be dissolved—when demagogues and fanatics, having 
levelled the barriers of the Federal Constitution, shall threaten 
to impose upon us a degradation and submission from which 
death itself, were it the only, would be a welcome and glorious 
deliverance! Then, too, will you be found in firm array, and 
‘ready to speak, ah! and to act out on behalf of the farmers of 
Virginia your high and patriotic part in that great crisis in 
the affairs of our country. 

But should peace be ours, which, may an overruling Provi- 
dence vouchsafe, your patriotic functions will be no less 
important. 

if will be your province, as it will doubtless be your plea- 
sure, to investigate the effects of the tariff and navigation laws 
and policy, and the administration of the treaty-making powers 
of the Federal Government, upon the agricultural interests of 
the country, and especially of the South. 

You will decide whether, circumstanced as the South is, 
producing as she does three-fourths in value of all the exports 
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of the country, which exports, as a basis of commercial ex- 
change pay for all imports—whether a duty on imports does 
not operate unequally and as a direct tax upon Southern 
exports. Whether a tariff for protection is not unequal and 
unjust, by operating as a bounty upon the free labor of the 
_— to the injury and depression of the slave labor of the 
South. 

Whether the navigation laws do not unjustly enrich the ship 
sr interest, at the cost of the agricultural interest. 

And whether the treaty-making power of the Federal Gov- 
ernment has not hitherto been wielded too much under the 
exclusive influence of the commercial class, and to the neglect 
and injury of the landed interest of the country. 

Nor will you be indifferent to the financial condition and 
internal improvement policy of our own State. It doubtless 
imports the farmers of Virginia to decide whether it be policy 
or prejudice which would keep the legal interest of money 
fixed, at the very period when money itself is undergoing a 
rapid change in value, such as has never been experienced 
since the development by the Spaniards—centuries ago—of 
the treasures of Mexico and Peru. It imports them to know 
if millions of capital have been driven out of the State by our 
usury laws—if enterprise and industry have thus been crip- 
pled—and if nobody can now borrow money at six per cent. 
upon the best security—and if, for the same reason, the State 
herself is going begging to sell her bonds, and finds them at a 
heavy discount. 

It also concerns the agricultural interest to decide whether 
in the midst of a period in which two hundred millions of gold 
and silver are annually produced, at a time too when our six 
per cent. State bonds have declined in three years from 108 
to 91, these last can be safely made the matrix of a spawn of 
new banks of paper issue, based upon such paper security. 

As regards the internal improvements of t e State, as the 
farmers will have to pay ultimately, and either directly or in- - 
directly, at least four-fifths of the entire cost of such works, 
they have the right, as it is hoped they will now have the 
power, to direct and control in some measure the expenditure 
of their own money. The system of “log-rolling,” as it is 
called, by means of which improvement appropriation bills 
are carried through the legislature, is as unprincipled as it is 
reckless, and if continued will ruin the credit of the State, as 
it —_ arrest the progress of all improvement in the common- 
wealth. 

It cannot be doubted that the farming interest will sanction 
all, appropriations which may be necessary to carry on to early 
completion and successful operation all the main lines of im- 
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provement already commenced, whilst it is obvious, that owing 
to the vast amount of labor and expense yet requisite to com- 
plete those works, as well as to the condition of our finances, 
that the credit the State, as well as the success of her system of 
improvement, and the relief of the people from the increasin 

burden of taxation, all require that not another dollar shoul 

be appropriated for several years to come towards any new 
or independent line or echeme, however plausible its claims 


a be. 

f the farmers of Virginia have not the right to speak out 
upon these and all other subjects of public concernment, then, 
indeed, are we no longer freemen, nor are our representatives 
in Congress, and our delegates in the legislature, those very 
humble servants of the people which they profess to be, when- 
ever asking for themselves the popular suffrage. 

In short, gentlemen of the assembly, as our farmers have 
heretofore had a system of political economy framed for them 
by politicians and newspaper editors, it is hoped they will now 
frame a system for themselves, and take lessons rather from 
their true interest and their own right reason than from dema- 
gogues and party politicians. 

here is one other subject which most nearly concerns the 
farming interest, and to which I beg leave before closing this 
report, to call your attention. I refer to the great subject of 
popular education. 

Seventy thousand of our adult white population can neither 
read nor write! and these too are “bone of our bone and flesh 
of our flesh ;” they are Virginia’s sons and daughters! In the 
name of humanity! in the name of all that is generous, un- 
selfish and noble in our nature! in the name of country, of 
Christianity, and of God! will the farmers of Virginia any 
longer permit the existence of this deplorable state of igno- 
rance? — 

If my humble voice could be heard beyond this assembly, 
I would say to the farmers of Virginia, consider that your 
children, ah! the descendants of the richest of your present 
number, will inevitably, in a few generations be numbered 
amongst the poor. Transport yourselves, then, in imagination, 
but thirty, forty, or fifty years into the future, and whilst you 
yet live, make yourselves the tender and blessed fathers of the 
poor, and shed abroad your hearts and means until every child 
within the limits of our broad commonwealth shall at least 
have the advantages of free school education. 

Thirty years ago, the “Sage of Monticello,” and a noble 
band of patriots, assembled upon a spot that will ever be memo- 
rable, as it appears most fit for the highest and holiest of patri- 
otic deeds. From the the summit of the Blue Ridge mountains 
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at Rockfish Gap, midway the State, and as if from the high 
heavens that canopy it, emanated that immortal act which 
gave a “local habitation and a name” to the University of 
irginia. This great institution of learning now stands the 

light, and life, and ornament of the State, and is well nigh all 
that has saved us from intellectual degradation as a people. 
But the light which it sheds must be reflected, refracted, and 
absorbed throughout the dark abodes of ignorance in our State, 
or else it will fall short of accomplishing all the beneficent 
purposes of its patriotic founders. . 

1e great men who founded our University, with that wis- 
dom which sees the end from the beginning, and themselves 
utterly above that modern meanness which flatters and de- 
ceives, in order that it may lead, and ultimately betray and 
desert the people—those great men recognized and acted upon 
the law of our nature that knowledge must emanate from the 
higher and be diffused though the lower ranks of society, and 
hence they were led to begin our system of education by the 
establishment of an university of colleges and of high schools. 
It was, however, a cherished idea of Mr. Jefferson, the father 
of the University, that a system of primary schools should 
also be established for the elementary education of ever 
white child in the commonwealth. The University, the ee | 
leges, and the high schools have already prepared an ample 
corps of teachers for the people; and I would appeal to this 
assembly as the representatives of the farmers of the State 
to throw the whole weight of their influence in favor of the 
immediate adoption of some practicable system of common 
school education for the mass of the people. 

I come now to ask the attention of the assembly to a sub- 
ject of great and pressing —e to the agricultural inte- 
rest of the State, a subject which I trust the assembly will be 
able to take up and to act upon at its present session. It is 
that of agricultural education, or in other words, the system 
of education in schools and colleges best calculated to prepare 
the agriculturalist for the most successful practice of his pro- 
fession. 

It is a very remarkable fact, that amongst all the numerous 
and varied pursuits of man, the very one of those pursuits 
which has the most intimate, the most extended, and often the 
most recondite connection with all the laws of physical nature, 
with all science, with all art, in short, with the whole range 
of knowledge, a pursuit, too, upon which depends the subsis- 
tence and the very existence of the human species, upon which 
is based the well-being, the happinéss, the progress, and the 
prosperity of individuals, of States, and of nations. It is re- 
markable, I say, that the pursuit of agriculture should be the 
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last and the least to be benefitted and advanced by all the vast 
me that has been made in other departments of skill, 
owledge, and industry. 

And why is this? First, because the science and the art of 
agriculture, having their infinite connections, near and remote, 
with all knowledge, the general subject is the more difficult to 
be understood and fully known, as it is one of the most exten- 
sive and recondite that can engage the human mind; and in 
the next place, because, throughout all history and every coun- 
try, the very men who are most engaged and interested in 
agriculture, have been precisely those who have been least 
cultivated and improved by means of scholastic exercises and 
education suited to their pursuits. 

It is universally deemed essential to educate the statesman, 
the lawyer, the physician, the divine, the soldier, the sailor, 
the merchant, the artist, and the mechanic, and schools, and 
colleges, and universities innumerable, are every where provi- 
ded for training the men destined to those occupations, by en- 
larging and strengthening their minds, and extending their 
knowledge, so that they may command and control all the re- 
sources, intellectual and physical, for the attainment of the 
ultimate objects of their respective professions, whilst the far- 
mer, he who is to follow agriculture as his vocation, is either 
left entirely without education, or with such defective, partial 
learning, as is to be acquired in schools which ignore the 
whole subject of the theory and practice of agriculture as 
completely as if all science and all learning had no application 
to, no connection with, and no uses in the most universal, the 
most necessary, the most complex, and the most difficult of 
human pursuits. 

The consequence of all this is, that even the best educated 
men, when they first come to practice agriculture, find that 
they have every thing yet to learn in the science and art, the 
theory and practice of their profession, whilst the mass, the 
multitude of those who follow this calling, are as ignorant of 
science as are the cattle they drive. 

In our Southern States, the entire class of proprietors or 
cultivators of small landed property, the managers or over- 
seers, having in a great measure the more immediate supervi- 
sion and control of the landed estates of wealthy proprietors. 
These two classes of our Southern farmers and planters, con- 
stituting at least nineteen twentieths of the whole number ot 
those who wield the immense capital invested in land and la- 
bor throughout the slaveholding States, are universally and 
utterly ignorant of every abstract principle of physical or 
natural science. And it is reasonable to believe that the loss 
to Southern agriculture each year, in consequence of this 
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lamentable state of ignorance, if such loss could be prevented, 
and could the amount so saved for a single year be appropria- 
ted and applied to educational purposes, that it would itself be 
sufficient richly to endow as many agricultural schools and 
colleges as are at present required by our Southern States. 
When we contemplate the vast amount of ignorance, the total 
want of education, existing amongst the mass of the agricultu 
ral population of .our own State, we shall be at no loss to con- 
jecture that the pecuniary loss to Virginia from this cause is 
immense indeed. 

Any system of agricultural education, in our state of society, 
would be partial and defective, which would not provide for 
the instruction of two distinct classes of our young men, the 
one possessing leisure and means for the acquisition of a libe- 
ral and thorough collegiate or university education, and des- 
tined for the management of property and agricultural affairs 
on an extensive ine, and the other, having limited pecuniary 
means, and previous educational advantages, and to be quali- 
fied either to manage smal! properties of their own, or to be- 
come the stewards or managers of the landed estates of others. 

Nor could the system which we require be carried into suc- 
cessful practice by means of a single school, whether that 
school should consist of a single professorship of agriculture 
at the university, or of a college of agricultural professorships 
in connection with that institution, or of an agricultural school 
or institute elsewhere, having its course of studies on a less 
liberal and extended scale, and designed only to instruct in 
the elements of science, and the application of such science to 
the practical pursuits of agriculture. 

For a school of the highest grade, such as either of the two 
first mentioned, would be entirely unsuited to the limited time, 
the defective preparation, the pecuniary means, and the future 
occupations and wants of the largest and very useful number 
of our farmer’s sons. 

Whilst the other school, so well adapted to and so much 
wanted by these young men, would not fulfil the wishes and 
requirements of the student possessed of more liberal educa- 
tion, and the command of more time and means. 

Our system, then, of schools for agricultural education should 
include— 

Frresr. An agricultural department or college at the Univer- 
sity, to consist of three professorships. 

Ist. Professor of Agriculture. In whose school should be taught the follow- 
ing subjects: 

Agricultural Economy.—Relations existing between /and labor and floating 
capital, and principles by which the due proportion of each is ascertained. 


Of Land.—lts value as affected by soil, climate, locality, markets, transpor- 
tation, staple crops, labor, population, government, laws, taxation, education, 
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morals. Jts cultivation, tillage, rotation of crops, manures, pasture, drainage, 
irrigation, fences, roads, bridges, houses, implements, and machines, Jis man- 
agement—Systems of agriculture in Europe and America. System of rules and 
order for the conduct of business; book-keeping, agricultural journals, experi- 
ments, &c. 

Of Labor.—Causes affecting its value or wages; slave labor, its value and 
management ; draught labor of horses, mules and oxen compared ; labor-saving 
machines, steam power, water power. 

Of Floating Capital.—Its necessary and economical uses, evil and loss result- 
ing from its deficiency. 

OF Crops.—The climate, soil, cultivation, rotation, manures, labor, and other 
condition affecting each kind. 

Of Manures.—Different kinds, economical preparation and uses, 

o Domestic Animals.—Management, breeding, uses, profits, expense. 

Mf Machines and Implements.—Mechanical principles of construction, adjust- 
ment, operation, and uses of each. 

Of Horticulture.—V egetables and fruits. 

Of Arborculture.—Forests. 

Of Domestic Economy. 

Law. Objects and rights of property, real and personal. 

Of Estates.—Extent and duration, conditional estates, number of owners. 

Of the acquisition of property by occupancy, by descent, by devise. 

Of Personal property. : 

oy executors and administrators. 

/f contracts for sale of personal property, real property, payment of money, 
of bailment, of marriage, a surety, by and with infants, master and 
slave, principal and agent, partners, bankrupts and insolvents, corporations. 

Rights and means of enforcing obligations. Of courts—trials, pleadings. Ac- 
tions—of trespass, replevin, ejectment, debt, and contract, &e. 

Of highways, enclosures, inage of lands, boundaries of lands, streams, 
slaves, trespass, dc, 

It is taken for granted that the student will have made himself acquainted 
with the subjects of Constitutional and International Law, and of Political 
Economy, so far at least as these are taught in the other schools of the Univer- 
sity. * 

Wistory of Agriculture.—In ancient and modern times, in Europe, in America, 
in Virginia. 

Rural SS ae 

Landscape Gardening—Effeet of trees and grounds. 

Engineering—Surveying, levelling, drawing. Construction of houses, car- 
penters, stone masons, and bricklayers’ work, fences, roads, bridges, mill-dams, 
drains, canals, for mills or irrigation; strength, weight, and durability of mate- 
rials; steam engine, and use of steam power, &¢. 


Szconp Proresson—Of Agricultural Chemistry, of Botany, 
Vegetable Physiology, Mineralogy, Geology, Climatology, 
Meteorology. 

(Human physiology should also be studied in the school of 
the medical department. ] 


Tuirp Proressor—Of veterinary practice and surgery of 
comparative anatomy. Natural history of quadrupeds, birds, 
fishes, insects, &e. 

And our system should also include AN AGRICULTURAL SCHOOL 
OR INSTITUTE, to be located in some healthful district in the 
midst of a well cultivated region, and where provisions would 
be cheap and abundant, and where the scholars could have 
occasional easy access to well managed farms, for observation 
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and instruction. In this school should be taught the English 
language, arithmetic, algebra, geometry, trigonometry, natural 
phi csophy, elementary course of chemistry, mineralogy, ge- 
ology, botany, elements of human, animal, and vegetable phy- 
siology, and of veterinary practice and surgery, natural history 
of quadrupeds, birds, fishes, and insects. 

Principles of agricultural and domestic economy. Systems 
of agriculture, rotation of crops, tillage, soils, crops, manures, 
climate. Breeding, raising, and keeping of horses, cattle, 
sheep, hogs, poultry. 

Horticulture, orchards, forests. 

Architecture, drawing, surveying, levelling, construction, 
and use of implements and machines, steam-engine, roads, 
bridges, drains, irrigation, &e. 

Book-keeping or accounts and agricultural journals. 

There should also be a farm attached to the school, under the 
management of a skillful, practical farmer, for the purpose of 
practice, illustration, and healthful exercise, and by means of 
which, the student might become familiar with the various 
machines, implements, and animals, and with some of the 
practical operations of farming. 

The scholars should be strictly disciplined and trained to 
habits of order, industry, punctuality, economy, and to labo- 
rious application to study and to business. They should be 
also organized into a military company or corps, and drilled 
and instructed in infantry tactics, so as to make them good 
citizen-soldiers as well as good farmers. ; 

To carry this system into successful practical operation, will 
require $200,000 to be appropriated in the following manner, 
viz: $60,000 to be invested in State six per cent. stock, the 
annual interest of which would pay the three professors of the 
University Agricultural College $1200 each, which, together 
with tuition fees, would provide salaries sufficient to command 
the services of the ablest professors; $140,000 would be left 
to build up and support an Agricultural institute. The re- 

uisite building ald be erected at a cost of from $50,000 to 
$75,000, and the balance of the fund should be invested in 
State stock, the annual interest only to be used for paying the 
salaries of professors and other necessary expenses of the 
school. 

I would pues to raise the $200,000 by the voluntary pri- 
vate contributions of our farmers to the amount of $100,000, 
and so soon as that sum shall have been paid, or secured to be 
paid, by individuals, the legislature to be solicited to appro- 
priate on behalf of the State an equal amount, upon condition 
that such schools shall give instruction free of charge for tuition 
to a number of State students. 
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When we recollect that the old Central College of Albe- 
marle, which was the nucleus about which our great Uni- 
versity has grown, owed its existence entirely to private 
contributions of the liberal minded men of the day, and that 
the University would probably never have had any existence 
but for the high and patriotic aims and generous deeds of the 
noble spirits who first built up the Central College; when we 
consider, too, that our farmers have recently, at a first meet- 
ing and in the course of a single hour, contributed nearly fifty 
thousand dollars to endow our State Agricultural Society, we 
cannot doubt, should your honorable body sanction, and solicit 
the contribution of $100,000 by the farmers of the State, to be 
appropriated to purposes of agricultural education, that the 
amount will be freely given, and that both an agricultural 
college at the University, and an agricultural school elsewhere, 
would soon be established. 

For we cannot doubt that the legislature would approve 
and aid so liberal and public spirited a movement on the part 
of our agriculturists, and appropriate the additional amount of 
$100,000 to effect the beneficent public objects proposed. 





THE COLLEGE OF CHARLESTON, §. C. 


_ This is the oldest Collegiate Institution in South Carolina, 
and was incorporated in 1786. Rev. Dr. Smith was appointed 
Principal, pe in 1794 the first class graduated with the de- 
gree of Bachelor of Arts. The old Barracks of the city were 
used until 1825, and the institution became a mere grammar 
school. In 1826, it was revived under the superintendence of 
Bishop Bowen, and a building erected appropriate to its use. 
The Key. Jasper Adams succeeded to the charge. The Col- 
lege was suspended in 1835, but its charter being amended 
the next year, and the city having taken the control, it was 
re-organized in 1838 under Dr. Wm. Brantly as President. 
During his illness, the Presidency was temporarily held by 
the Hon. Mitchel King; and at the death of Dr. Wm. Brantly, 
W. Peronneau Finley was elected President, (1845.) Eark 
the present year, Mr. Finley having resigned, N. R. Middle- 
ton, LL.D., was inaugurated President. 

The College grounds and buildings have been lately im- 
er in a very handsome manner, and liberal donations 
1ave been made to it at various times in endowments, books, 
cabinets, money, etc., by citizens; among others, by Elias 
Horry, Mr. Frampton, Kerr Boyce, ete. One of its chairs 
was founded by a contribution among the citizens of Charles- 
ton. 
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Well may our noble old Alma Mater prosper! With what 
rm we extract the following from the address of Mitchel 

ing, President of the Board of Trustees, made at the last 
commencement : 

“ Now you have a gentleman as the President of the Facul- 
ty of the College, whose name and family are connected with 
many events in the history of our country. Born and bred 
among us—educated in the Seminary, to which he now re- 
turns as a guide and instructor, with no disturbing affinities, 
and devoted to the well-being of his native city and State, 
may we not reasonably hope that, under his management and 
that of the eminent and able gentlemen with whom he is as- 
sociatefl, and with your continued favor and support, our 
cherished institution may increase in usefulness am influence, 
and more and more extend its benefits and blessings, directly 
or indirectly, to every member of our community. In times 
past, many of our young men—our Calhouns and Grimkes, 
and Dicksons and Gadsdens—availed themselves of the means 
of improvement, wisely provided and fostered, in several of 
our sister States. These men carried, in them and with them, 
the principles and training, which, elevated and expanded in 
these seminaries, raised them to eminence. The State that 
can rear and educate in her own bosom such men as Harper 
and Hayne, and McDuffie and Miles, and Palmer and Thorn- 
well, and Gibbes and Petigru, and Preston and Legaré, and.a 
host of generous competitors, has no need to seek elsewhere 
the highest attainments in learning and science. We honor, 
we reverence these attainments, shindeas and wherever we 
find them. We welcome them to our homes and to our hearts. 
We rejoice when their possessors, in what land soever the 
may have been born, come or cast in their lot among us. We 
cherish them as if they were sons of the soil. We desire to 
benefit by their proficiency. We hail them as co-laborers in 
the great work of human progress. In the republic of letters, 
we recognize no sectional or geographical distinctions. We 
embrace all in one consecrated brotherhood, with equal rights 
and kindred aspirations. Most devoutly do we pray that this 
brotherhood, and these rights and aspirations, may be extend- 
ed to the uttermost boundaries of the habitable globe—most 
fervently do we wish that every young gentleman in this State 
should have the opportunity Re the ambition of a thorough 
learned and scientific education—that our Colleges, instead of 
numbering their graduates by tens, and twenties, and fifties, 
should number them by hundreds and thousands distinguished 
by the highest intellectual and moral culture. Knowledge is 

ower—wisdom is power. They ought never to be dissociated. 
ey have their absolute perfection in the author of all good. 
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What God has joined together, let no man put asunder. Let 
us strive to unite them, and to keep them united, in the hearts 
and minds of our people. And with the blessing of Heaven 
upon our endeavors, who can set limits to the advancement, 
and glory, and happiness of our country.” 


What more acceptable service can we render to our venera- 
ble parent than the insertion of the following from the Charles- 
ton Courier: 

Cuarteston, October 30, 1854. 
Jacos Wriiumany, Esq., Secretary Alumni Society, de. 

Dear Sir: a a this is a list of the Graduates of our College, taken 
from the journals, when you first wrote to me on the subject. 

There is unfortunately no mention, on our records, of the commencgments, 
which took place before 1828. But I know there must have been one or two, 
for Dr. Alexander E. Gadsden and the Rev. Dr. Wightman, both graduated be- 
fore that commencement. The newspapers, of 1826 and 1827, (month of Octo- 
ber,) may inform you. But I hope this will answer you for the present. 

; Yours, very respectfully, 

CHARLES FRASER. 


1826.—Alexander E. Gadsden, sole graduate. 

1827.—William Wightman, sole graduate, 

1828.—Henry M. Bruns, N. Russell Middleton, Henry D. Lesesne, Richard S. 
Trapier, Daniel Cobia, William Jervey. 

1829.—James A. Ashby, Donald A. Auld, Joseph T. Lee, William J. Lesesne, 
William D. Porter. 

1830.—There was no commencement. 

1831.—James Adger, Jr., John J. Porcher, I. 8. K. Axson, Geo. H. W. Petrie, 
Francis K. Simons, James Hamilton Prioleau, William Elliott, Charles 
Cotesworth Pinckney. 

1832.—H. W. DeSaussure, L. A. Edmondston, D. McNeil Turner, Joseph L. 
Jones, B. W. Seabrook Jenkins. 

1883.—Wm. 8. Caldwell, John Drayton Grimke, Lawrence Lee, R. Izard Mid- 
dleton, Mathew J. Milliken, Wm. O. Prentiss, James L. Reynolds, J. J. 
Pringle Smith, George T, Taylor. 

1834.—Henry L. Barker, John A. Gyles, J. Stuart Hankel, Patrick Holland, 
Robert T. Howard, W. W. Kunhardt, F. Beckman Lee, John S, 
Mitchell, J. Palmer Pillans, B. Garden Pringle, Samuel Riley, Jolin 
Hume Simons, Seaman Deas Sinkler, Christopher F, Stoney. 

1835.—P. Gadsden Edwards, Theodore Dehon, Charles Sinkler, Peter P. Bon- 
neau, Theodore D. Jervey, William Dehon. 

1836.—No commencement. 

1837.—The same. 

1840.—John Hume Lueas, Henry L. Pinckney, Jr., J. Maxwell Pringle, Francis 
Withers Capers. 

1841.—Arnold W. Miller, Joseph T. Caldwell, Wm. Henry Trescot, John J. 
Brantly, Samuel Prioleau Ravenel, Alfred Ford Ravenel, Edward R. 
Newhall, James W. May, Edmund A. Gibbes. 

1842.—Charles M. Bentham, Julius J. Flemming, John 8. Hanson, Roberts 
Poinsett Johnson, G. Kirkwood King, Wm. Jacinth Laval, Saml. Jones 
Legare, Wm. Porcher Miles, Henry J. Mood, Wm. Jones Morris, Lewis 
Simons, Sedgwick Simons, P. Gaillard Snowden. 

1843.—J. D. B. DeBow, Samuel Henry Dickson, Paul Trapier Gervais, Jr., Benj. 
F. Hunt, Jr., Wm. Mathewes Hunt, Joseph A. 8. Milligan, Henry i 
Ravenel, Francis G. Ravenel, Thomas M. Wagner, Jacob Williman. 
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1844.—Charles P. Bolles, James R. Burns, Wm. T. Capers, William B. Corbett, 
J. Layfayette Girardeau, Theodore 8S. Marion. 


1845.—Wiilliam Gardner Blackwood, John M. Brailsford, Edward M. Burch, 
Gabriel Wesley Dingle, Thomas L. Gelzer, Melvin Greenland, Robert 
A. Kinloch, States Lee Lockwood, John Edwin Mathewes, John A. Mood, 
J. Ford Prioleau, Winfield M. Rivers. 

1846.—Edward J. Anderson, Charles E. Kanapaux, David X. Lafar, Francis D. 
Lee, Benjamin S. Rhett, William Simons, Octavius A. White, John T. 
Wightman, Thos. P. Lockwood, B. H. Ripley. 

1847.—Philip 8. Boone, William N. Carberry, W. States Lee, Francis T. Miles, 
William M. Post, Edwin C. Steele, R. Furman Whilden, Angus Wilson. 

1848.—Robert L. Brodie, Charles F. Hanckel, Basil E. Lanneau, Edward L, 
Parker, William C. Ravenel. 

1849.—William 8. Brown, Robert C. Gilchrist, Thomas Campbell Girardeau, 
Samuel Lord, Jr., Charles Lucas, Isaac Mazyck, John W. Miller, C. 
Richardson Miles, Edward Mortimer. 

1850.—Allan S. Hanckel, Lucien C. Lance, William H. Ford, John MeCrady, 
Paul S. H. L. Lockwood, William K. Bachman, Francis Mood, William 
A. Mood, Martin L. Wilkins, William Lowndes, Paul H. Hayne, Henry 
P. Brown, Robert W. Hume. 

1851.—W. D. H. Kirkwood, Courtenay S. King, Henry E. Young, William G. 
Young, E. Thomas, W. B. Peurifoy, T. W. Waring, P. M. Ryburn. 

1852.—Robert Thurston, Wm. Parker Ravenel, Joseph Winthrop, Henry L. 
Phillips, David B. Venning, Francis Winthrop, Wm. B. Burden, Francis 
M. Mitchell, Thomas J. Buist, Jacob Mackay, John A. Bowie, Geo. W. 
Alexander, Francis C. Black, Gabriel C. Manigault. 

1853.—Isaac W. Angel, John M. Covert, Henry R. Dickson, John M. Greene, 
Berkley Grimball, Wm. A. Martin, Edward MecCrady, Jr., Eugene F. 
McElhenny, Charles W. Parker, John Della Torre, George Trescot, 
Thos. Grimke White, Joseph Wilson, Lewis G. Young. 

1854.—Wm. H. Bailey, John D. Bruns, Charles S. Dwight, William Gregg, 
Alexander M. Porcher, George C. Rich, Paul Gervais Robinson, Paul 
H. Waring, Jr. 

1855.—William B. Allen, J. Barrett Cohen, James E. Edgerton, Lewis Morris 
Grimball, Benjamin F. Huger, John_M. Kinloch, L. P. Miller, Julien A. 
Mitchell, Archibald M. Pepper, B. Barnwell Sams, J. D. Weatherly. 

1856.—James P. Gibbes, Robert R. Gibbes, Joseph W. Moses, James H. Quinby, 
William H. Tarrants. 

1857.—Basil M. Brodie, Asher Cohen, William H. Grimball, A. C. King, William 
E. Mikell, Charles H. Muckenfuss, Thomas L. Ogier, E. Prioleau Ra- 
venel, R. 8. Tharin. 

The College, at an early period, conferred degrees, but we have no record of 
the earlier graduates. ye know that Bishop Smith, as President of the Col- 
lege, conferred the degree of A. B. on the Right Rey. Nathaniel Bowen, in 
1794; and that William Hayward, Samuel Thomas, Rev. John Callaghan, and 
John L. Gervais were students. After that period it became a grammar school, 
and amongst its eminent preceptors were the Rev. Dr. Gallagher and the Hon, 
Mitchel King, and among its pupils were the Hon. Wm. Lowndes, the Hon. 
Daniel E. Huger, James Duncan, Esq., Rev. Benjamin M. Palmer, Hon. John 8. 
Richardson, Dr. Philip G. Prioleau, the Hon. James R. Pringle, Hon. Thomas 
Bennett, John 8. Cogdell, Esq., Hon. Hugh 8. Legare, Charles John Steedman, 
Esq., and Charles Fraser, Esq., with numerous others. From its revival asa 
College, in 1826, its list of graduates, furnishing brilliant ornaments to the 
learned professions, to literature, to the halls of legislation, and the institutions 
of science and education, it will compare favorably, in proportion to its num- 
bers, with any College in the country. 

N. B.—It will have been seen that we have supplied the graduates of 1826 
and 1827—the only graduates in those years were the gentlemen named in Mr. 
Fraser’s letter. 
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THE SOUTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD. 


When the Pacific Railroad was considered the dream of 
a few enthusiasts, whose ill-balanced minds were being run 
away with, out of the reach of ordinary matter of fact people, 
it was a thing of earnest advocacy by the Editor of this Review. 
He was one of those who supported the measure at the Mem- 

his Convention in 1845, ont the very first number of the 
teview which was published referred to it warmly, and at 
length. From that period to'the present, though more than 
twelve years, in every phase which the subject has presented 
itself, nothing has abated his advocacy and his zeal. At the 
second Memphis Convention in 1849, and as Chairman of a 
Committee, he prepared an address to the people of the United 
States, and a memorial to Congress in the same behalf. See 
the pages and volumes of the Review for the record. 

To whom, therefore, can more genuine heartfelt pleasure be 
afforded by any movements calculated to promote and practi- 
cally work out at an early date the problem of this great 
railroad, which is to be the connecting link between the civili- 
zations of two hemispheres. 

We rejoice that the period of acrion seems at length arrived. 

A company possessed of influence, capital, and public 
character, is chartered and located in the city of New Or- 
leans, who have issued its circulars and elected officers, and 
subscriptions to stock are being made enthusiastically and in 
large amounts. The old New York Company, which brought 
reproach upon the enterprise, has been properly disbanded. 
Says the Picayune: 

“The old company, which made such a magnificent show 
on paper, and paraded names of little responsibility for millions 
of subscription, has passed away, and the charter under which 
they assumed to act disappeared. The company which now 
controls and directs it contains but a few of the original names, 
and only the substantial, working and responsible men among 
them, and these took nothing from their predecessors but the 
honorable obligations to pay their debts, which has been done 
in full. This is a new organization of practical men, who are 
devoting their energies to the building of the road as a pub- 
lic enterprise of the greatest moment, and who are entirely 
free from the suspicions which floated around the managers 
under the other charter.” 

How deep is the interest of the whole South as well as the 
country at large, in this the only road to the Pacific practica- 
ble in the present affairs of the country. With it all of the 
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public improvements of the Southern States connect. Read 
the address of President Yerger annexed, and see what unri- 
valled advantages are possessed by the company. 


Having, after the most mature reflection, determined to accept the Presidency 
of the Southern Pacific Railroad Company, I deem it a duty to the public to 
state the present position of the company, and its prospective ability to accom- 
plish the great objects which its charter contemplates. 

A thorough investigation has convinced me that the road through Texas can 
not only be built with the means which the company must necessarily hereafter 
possess, by reason of the munificent grants of land to it, (to wit, 10,240 acres 
per mile,) but that a large surplus of millions will be distributed among the 
stockholders, 

There is no precedent in the annals of public enterprise which equals the 
liberality and enlightened generosity of Texas, as exhibited in the charter of the 
Southern Pacific Railroad Company, and the laws passed in relation to the con- 
struction of railroads in that State. The road, under its charter and these laws, 
is, I might almost say, a self-sustaining work, which only requires to be begun, 
earnestly and zealously, to be completed. Ten miles of the road have a4 
graded and cross-tied, within the time required by the charter; the iron neces- 
sary to lay the twenty miles to be finished by the 16th ame: | next, is now 
in this city, and on its way up Red river; the force on the road, and the con- 
tracts already made, will enable it to completely finish the twenty miles long 
before the time specified in the charter, which done, all the conditions are com- 
plied with, and the chartered rights of the company are forever secured. 

It would be in vain to enumerate in a brief notice like this, much less to dwell 
‘ upon the results which must follow the completion of this road. The dullest 
intellect can embrace at once their vastness and beneficence, as regards its in- 
fluence, either on commerce, the destiny of empires and the stability and 
strength of our Union. These are matters of which every man must be his own 
judge. Believing, as I do, that if this charter should be forfeited, that this great 
enterprise might be retarded a lifetime—that it would be seized upon and ridden 
as a political hobby—that it would revive and invigorate the struggle before 
Congress, for the Northern and Middle routes—that it would engender bad 
feeling, sectional animosity, and bitter controversy, I considered it, independently 
of the vast individual profit, which I believe will enure to the stockholders, a 
duty to accept the position tendered to me, more particularly when its success 
seemed to me certain if prosecuted with energy. 

I consider it not only as a great national enterprise, but one that will be 
especially beneficial to the South, and no city in the Union would derive more 
lasting benefit from its completion than the city of New Orleans. If this road 
is construeted through Texas, no one can doubt that it must and will be con- 
tinued through the Messilla Valley to the Pacific. By a connection with the 
Opelousas road, New Orleans walt, for all commercial purposes, be its eastern 
terminus. A large part of the immense trade and riches of the Pacific, the 
Mexican Provinces, Western Texas, New Mexico, &e., would, by means of these 
two roads, be centred in New Orleans. Indeed, so soon as the road is finished 
to El Paso, it will become the great highway to California, as by means of stages 
from that point, the mails and passengers could be carried to San Francisco in 
little more than one-half of the time it now takes, and at one-half the expense, 
showing conclusively that the road must become the thoroughfare for the pub- 
lie mails and Pacific travel long before it reaches the Pacific. 

I ean not doubt that this road wiil prove a great national benefit; that with 
judicious management it can soon be made; that the charter privileges and 
grants are of a character to realize to the stockholders an immense profit; that 
securing this charter and building at once even fifty miles of the road, will 
effectual’y and forever secure this route as the connecting link between the 
Pacifie and Atlantic oceans. 

But in relation to all these matters, a candid public must judge for itself, from 
the following statement of facts: 
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The Legislature of Texas passed an act incorporating a railroad company 
under the name of “ Texas Western Railroad Company,” which, by a subsequent 
act was changed to that of the “Southern Pacific Railroad Company.” is is 
the charter under which this company has been organized. By the terms of the 
charter the company is authorized to construct a railroad from some suitable 
point on the eastern boundary line of Texas, and running such course as the 
might determine to El Paso, on the Rio Grande, giving to the corporation 
the necessary powers to carry into effect the = of the grant. 

The charter gives the right to take and hold so much of the public land, 
through which the road might pass, not exceeding two hundred feet wide, for 
the track of the road, and such additional width as might be necessary for 
depots, &e. 

t also gives to the company eight sections of land for every mile of railwa 
actually completed by it and ready for use. The depth of three miles on eac 
side of the road is reserved for the use of the company and the State, each being 
entitled to alternate sections. By an act of the Legislature, passed in 1854, the 
company became entitled to eight sections more, to be located on any of the 
public lands of the State, making in all sixteen sections of land to the mile, or 
eight millions and seventeen thousand acres of land for the whole line of road. 

y another act of the Legislature of Texas, the Board of School Commissioners 
were directed to loan to legally incorporated railroad companies, out of the 
school fund in their hands, eel United States bonds, bearing five per cent.,) 
six thousand dollars for “every mile of railroad, when said company shall have 
completed, in a good and substantial manner, a continuous section of twenty- 
five miles, and graded an additional consecutive section of twenty-five miles, 
and the same for every additional consecutive section of ten miles, which shall 
be completed and graded.” 

This munificent donation, it will be perceived at once, is not only sufficient 
of itself to build the road, but will, if the same is well located, and the company 
properly managed, after finishing the road, leave a surplus of millions of dollars 
to be divided among the stockholders, 

Although I have determined to accept the office of President, yet I am free 
to say that I should not have done so, if the road had not been placed under 
Southern control and direction. 

The Northern stockholders, however, satisfied that they could build the road 
themselves, yet they believed that it could be more satisfactorily, eafe'd: and 
expeditiously done by combining with theSouth. The road runs through South- 
ern territory, and can be more securely overlooked from the Southern portion 
of the directory. Its management can be more economically conducted from a 
Southern emporium, and its suecess awaken a wider effort, and diffuse a more 
extended and general satisfaction. These considerations have induced the libe- 
ral offer of removing the office and control of the company South ; of electing a 
Southern President and a majority of Southern directors, and of offering an 
issue of stock upon as favorable terms as the first holders acquired it, to enable 
the South to obtain a majority of the road, in interest as well as direction. 
These propositions have been carried into effect by resolutions hereto appended, 
passed by the board of directors, and made a part of the contract of subscrip- 
tion, and $6 000,000 of the 5 per cent. stock of the Northern stockholders are 
to be placed in my hands, as a further guarantee, if wanted by Southern pur- 
chesers. I should think, when this is understood, that every ground of suspi- 
cion, jealousy, or disquiet is removed. No company of men could do more, and 
few as much, 

The stock issued is upon condition that $5 per share is paid at the time of 
subscription, and that no more shall ever be called in or required of the stock- 
holders for ever. This condition has appeared to some as objectionable; but 
when it is considered that the money raised from these subscriptions, and the 
assets of the company are sufficient, as I am satisfied is the case, to complete 
the road to a point at which the grants of the charter are obtainable, it will be 
agreed that the limitation is a safe one. The company wili then be in 
sion of property and means to enable it to go on and build the road, without a 
sacrifice of its land, and with a reasonable certainty of success. 
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The highest estimates made for the completion of the road through Texas, 
furnishing engines, cars, &e., is twenty millions of dollars. 

If the land should only average five dollars per acre, its sales will amaunt to 
upwards of forty millions. This, after building and equipping the road, leaves 
a surplus of twenty millions. 

The condition of the company can be seen at a glance, from the statement 
from its books, furnished me by Edwin Post, Esq., the Vice President, and here- 
with appended. Mr. Post is a gentleman of the ne character for integrity 
and honor. From this it will appear that the whole number of shares issued 18 
446,528, upon which $2,474,790 appear to have been paid. 

Of this fund, I find there is yet belonging to the company assets of the value 
of upwards of $700,000, or assets which, I believe, will realize that amount; 
the balance has been expended for making the survey to the Pacific, in paying 
in part for the iron rails purchased, in grading and cross-tying ten miles of the 
road, and for agencies and all other incidental expenses. 

That these results might have been, with judicious management, accomplished 
for less money, is highly probable; but that it leaves an immense margin for 
individual profit to those who now subscribe for stock, is apparent to every 
man who is dt all acquainted with the fertility and character of Texas lands, 
alike capable of producing cotton, and wheat, and corn in the greatest abun- 
dance; and which, with the revenue that must eventually result from the com- 
— of the road, must afford a profit far beyond angles of the kind ever 


efore offered to the public. 
GEORGE 8. YERGER. 
New Orteans, March 28, 1857. 





Particulars of Southern Pacifie Railroad stock issued to March 13, 1857: 


Full paid $100 a share—numaber of shares..........6.00+e00 covcss 6 G0T 
Serip stock $5 “ EE. o's dpOiec one owe ceuse eccee 259,637 
" $4 50 “ = Ti od bens as ee eee dhe ey 2, 265 
= $4 = WT ewbidgn asd case otis ce these 2,187 
¥: $3 50 “ wittegee Sts ESTE RET TEE eee 11,125 
“ $3 OD campo sSdecerscececs tens ss 112,872 
- $2 50 “ eR Sikes a edee bh ee whes ec beele 52,435 
Grand total. ...........- sctee wenn edeaihes Pi Fee Tara +. 446,528 


On which the Company have received $2,474,790 50. On the above stock 
the following instalments fall due, and will be paid, or parties must forfeit their 
stock : 





Instalments on $44 stock, 2,265 shares. ......... 0c cece eececes $1,132 50 
o 4 “* 2,137 Swath meivinktes tne si ¥ces os 2, 137 00 

- Oe; SE Seeder dowel cb ctebes vsseen 16,687 50 

. 3 © BED We Ee Ses ch rer SéaVenbicate 224,744 00 

- 24 “ 562,485 Pi pw delete she SMe Oee « tame S 52,485 00 
Total amount of instalments to be received.............055 $297,180 50 


EDWIN POST, Vice President. 
New Orteans, March 25, 1857. 





Resolutions of the Board of Directors of the Southern Pacifie Railroad, adopt- 
ed March 28, 1857. 

At a meeting of the Board of Directors of the Southern Pacific Railroad 
Company, held in the city of New Orleans, on the 27th March, 1857, the fol- 
lowing resolutions and by-laws were unanimously adopted : 

1. Resolved, That the office of this Company shall hereafter be kept in the 
city of New Orleans, where it shall remain until the road is finished through 
Texas; and all the books, papers, &c., belonging to, or appertaining to said com- 
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pany shall be, and they are hereby directed to be transmitted to the Secretary 
at New Orleans. The Secretary shall hereafter reside in New Orleans. This 
is to take effect as soon as $300,000 in cash of the stock hereinafter authorized 
to be issued shall be subseribed and paid for. ‘ 

2. Resolved, That if it should be deemed necessary to obtain a loan or loans 
of money, for building the road, or any part thereof, the bonds of the compan 
may be issued therefor; said bonds to be secured by mortgage on the Sed, 
lands, or other property of the company; and it shall form a part of the con- 
tract of said loan or loans that said property so mortgaged shall alone be relied 
upon for payment of said bonds; and that there shall be no individual liability 
on the stockholders, whether for stock subscribed for by them or other liability. 

3. Resvlved, That no other five per cent. stock on which $5 per share on y 
shall be stipulated to be called for shall ever be issued, except the twelve mil- 
lions hereinafter authorized; but the Board of Directors—two-thirds of the 
whole number concurring—may, if the interest of the company require it, issue 
stock upon which ten per cent. or more shall be called for; said stock to be paid 
for in such installments as said Direetors may require. 

4. Resolved, That the foregoing resolutions are hereby declared to be a part 
of the contract of subscription on which the twelve millions of stock, hereinaf- 
ter mentioned, is authorized to be issued. 

5. Resolved, That the building of this road is eminently a national enterprise, 
and that as the road is to be constructed in the South, it is the desire of this 
board, and of a large majority of the stockholders, as they believe, that its 
management and control should be in Southern hands; as nearer and more 
— interested in the prosecution of the works, and that a majority of the 

irectors should always be residents of the South. Therefore the following by- 
law is hereby adopted: 

Be it enacted by the Board of Directors of the Southern Pacific Railroad 
Company, that the majority of the Directors of said Company shall be actual 
residents of the Southern States. 

6. Resolved, That twelve millions of stock be, and is hereby authorized to be 
issued. Books for its subscription may, unless the stock is otherwise taken, be 
opened as the President may direct. On said stock, $5 per share shall only be 
called for and paid, and no other installment shall ever be called for, and this 
shall be specified on the face of said stock. 

7. Resolved, That the money paid on the foregoing twelve millions of stock, 
or other funds of said company, shall be subject to the order of the President, 
for the purpose of paying what is due by the company for iron rails, grading, 
debts, &c., affd for constructing and finishing said road, purchasing engines, 
ears, supplies, dc. 

8. Resolved, That whereas, the charter requires that the directors of the road 
shall be stockholders, as soon as the stock is subseribed for to the amount which 
will pay into the treasury of the company $300,000, and said amount is so paid 
in, four directors from the South shal) be selected from the stockholders, to fill 
the places of four Northern directors. 





TWO LETTERS ON THE SOUTHERN STEAMSHIP LINE, 


1. From Lieut. Maury. 


By the constructions of proper works of improvement, Virginia might place, 
in the category of a back country to her seaport towns, a large fertile and very 
productive portion of the great West. By completing the Covington and Ohio 
railway, and bringing it in connection with other internal improvements of the 
State, New York herself would find it nearer to send by sea to the Chesapeake, 
and thence by river, canal, and railway to the mouth of the Erie and Ohio 
Canal at Portsmouth on the Ohio river, than she now does by her own system 
of internal improvements. More than half of the distance from New York via 
the routes to the West, lies along the untaxed highways of sea and river, which, 
at most, are shut up by the frost for only a few days in any year, and in come 
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arison, therefore, with the route from New York, via the North river, Erie 

anal and Lake, is much more available. Consequently, the completion of the 
Covington and Ohio Railway would offer to the owners of the “Great Eastern” 
and other traders the most direct and favorable route that commerce can possi- 
bly have between Western Europe and our West. 

e establishment of lines of regular traders to run in connection with the 
avenues of trade which have been actually opened by your people, and com- 
menced by your State, would bring the merchants of Europe in direct commu- 
nication with an exceedingly rich and well cultivated portion of the country. 
The people who inhabit it have much to sell and many wants. 

We send to England annually, something like forty million pounds of tobacco, 
nearly all of it is grown in this part of the country. We sent abroad last year 
of wheat flour the equivalent of twenty-five million bushels. Virginia with 
her back country lies under the best wheat growing latitude ; and exports large- 
ly of this reer f 

Of corn, there is now annually grown in the region for which the internal 
on ehh en wes of Virginia already completed or commenced will afford drainage 
and supply, not less than five hundred million bushels; and the export of In- 
dian corn 1s a large item among the.statistics of our commerce. 

All the hemp of the country comes from this region, and through the Virginia 
and Tennessee, the Danville, the Petersburg and Weldon, the Raleigh and Gas- 
ton Railways, with other roads which, with their connections, stretch to the 
southward and to the westward, convenient market ways and the channels of 
profitable trade are opened with the cotton-growing States. Among the moun- 
tains which, in these latitudes, divide the waters of the Atlantic from the waters 
of the great Mississippi, are copper mines and mineral treasures of great value. 

The climate of these mountains is most salubrious, and from their sides springs 
of healing waters gush out; the kind and diversity of their mineral ingredients 
imparting to them medicinal virtues of rare excellence. In short, the mountain 
region which the actual and proposed lines of communication will bring within the 
reach of the traveling public are destined to hold, both to the old world and to 
the new, the relation of a great Sanitarium. 

If any one wishes to see what can be done for old seaport towns that, like 
those of Virginia have little or no direct foreign trade by connecting with them, 
through a net work of railway, a large, fertile, and rich back country, let him 
look at Hamburg and Bremen—the extent of their railways—and examine the 
statistics of their trade twenty years ago, when these roads were not ; and when 
such a one has realized the the vast increase of this trade, let him examine the 
back country for which the merchants of those cities have become factors, and 
compare it with the back country, its resources and people, their wants and 
habits, which like improvements on this side would connect with the seaports 
of Virginia. When he has done this, then he will begin to perceive what room 
we have for building up trade also. 

The first line of steamers to Bremen was considered by many as a visionary 
scheme; but in connection with the railways, see how business with the Hano- 
verian seaports has increased! Much more abundant for such increase are the 
elements which lie dormant in this should be, nay, in this must be back country 
to the fine harbors of Virginia, which only require a little display of the right 
sort of spirit to call them forth. 

In —s the attention of English capitalists to the great physical and natural 
resources of this part of thé country, and in presenting for their consideration 
your rapidly drawn sketches of ite prodective and present value, I hope you 
will be able togive them assurances that the Covington and Ohio Railway is 
to be pushed forward vigorously to completion, and that by the time they can 
get their ships ready, this work will be also ready to fetch and carry for them. 


2. From Josern Seear, or Vinernia. 


Of the necessity for the revival of a direct trade in the South, no one can 
need assurance, who has watched the statistics of our commerce. When I had 
the honor, at the session of our own Legislature in 1852, to advocate # State 
appropriation in aid of a line of steamers from Hampton Roads to Europe—the 
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Antwerp line it was styled—lI recollect I made the statement, derived from offi- 
cial sources, that the whole foreign import trade of Virginia for the year pre- 
cedingy was only $375,000! So that Virginia, who, in colonial and ante-colonial 
times, almost monopolized the foreign commerce of North America, in 1851 did 
but about one-eight-hundredth part of the direct importation of the country. 
It is little, if any, better now, and if this humiliating fact does not rouse the 
— 4 Virginians, nothing will, and the chains that envassal us must continue 
to clan 

And, by the late report of the Seeretary of the Treasury, it appears that the 
imports for the last treasury year amounted to $314,000,000, and the exports to 
$326,000,000. Now the commercial profit of this vast amount of business inures 
almost exclusively to the North. The South has scarcely a say in the matter. 
She not only surrenders nearly all the profit on the import trade, but our pro- 
duetions—the basis of our exports—are mostly shipped to the Northern cities, 
and thence re-shipped in Northern bottoms to the foreign market, so that she 
actually looses the factorage on her own productions. Such a state of things is 
an annual loss to her of numerous millions, and her bitter reproach. 

But it is to be hoped that neither Convention, nor anything else, will be al- 
lowed to withdraw the attention of Virginia from the important subject of her 
own commercial independence, or blind her people to the matchless capacities 
of their own State for that consummation. 

We have, in pre-eminent degree, all the elements of commercial thrift and 
power. We have exhaustless stores of almost every product of the earth, that 
enters into universal consumption, and to bring those elements into active re- 
quisition, we have but to complete our great lines of connexion with the west; 
connect our seaboard with the ample interior behind it—finish the Norfolk and 
Petersburg Railroad, and, by this means, unite our seaport with the broad 
South, West, and the Mississippi—eomplete then the Covington and Ohio Rail- 
road, bringing the Ohio valley—the great West—nearer to the ocean than any 
other line of transit in the land, and you ean no more forbid to Virginia a mag- 
nificent commerce, ample pose caer independence, than you can prevent the 
rays of the sun from enlightening and warming the Sonth. There will be then 
a vast concentration of assorted products at some point or other within our 
State, and that concentration is the basis of commerce—is but another name for 
commerce—is commerce itself. Wherever that concentration takes place, there 
eapital will gather—there the ship will be built and load and unload—there 
commerce spring up in all its ramified and enriching connexions. The same 
merchantman that bears away from the accumulated pile outward, brings back 


- to the same point the return or import cargo for distribution through the vari- 


ous channels of transit to the near and remote interior, and thus is effected, at 
the same point, a union of the export and import trade, which union is the per- 
fection of commerce, or commerce in its more comprehensive and most valuable 
sense; for in whatever city this union occurs, the commercial profit is not di- 
vided, but the whole of it realized by its merchants, and all the saving derivable 
from direct, as against an indireet trade, secured to all consumers within reach 
of its warehouses and wharves) Whenever this union shall take place at any 
point in Virginia, we shall have commerce—not the petty circuit describing, 
costly, retail trade we now have—-but commerce in its dignified sense and 
form—a direct exchange with the nations of the earth in our own bottoms, and 
the consequent saving to Virginia merchants of the large tribute they now 
hand over to the Northern importer, and the further saving, to Virginia con- 
sumers, of the exorbitant tax now levied on them by buying at third and fourth 
hand, and paying, consequently, double, and often treble and quadruple profits, 
“— and expenses. 
What that point will be no one can mistake! It must be the best shipping 
point on deep water—for, in an extensive and active commerce, no avoidable 
delay in transit to the ocean outlet is tolerated—and that point, the school boys 
know, is Norfolk. Let her have further connection with the pr ag inte- 
rior of North Carolina, by the Chesapeake and Albemarle Canal, now in course 
of construction—an improvement of the great value of which your city will 
acknowledge in thirty days from its completion, Consummate her southwestern 
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eonnexions by a through railway to Memphis, a result which a twelve month's 
lapse will witness; give her then the “straight shoot,” by railroad to the Ohio 
river, (as proposed last winter by your sagacious representative, Dr. Mallory,) 
and then another “short cut,” by railroad and he | eombined, and no human 
power can hinder her from becoming the depot of a great external and internal 
commerce, a great export and import trade. 

But are the great lines of improvement, on which alone we can certainly rely 
for the commercial redemption of Virginia, to be completed? That is the ques- 
tion which should be raised by every one who desires to see knocked off the 
chains of commercial bondage, which have so long bound us to the North. It 
is a most important inquiry—a solemn one, I might say—and but that it has 
been forced upon me—made to stare me in the face—I am sure I sliould not 
have presumed to address you this lengthened response to your communication. 

Until recently, I have been under the belief that the fiat of the popular will, 
had decreed the certain and speedy completion of our public works, But late 
conference with many well informed gentlemen from various parts of the State, 
constrains me to apprehend that the last dollar, for many years to come, has 
been appropriated for Internal Improvements in Virginia, and that even the 
Covington and Ohio Railroad—that promises to be, both for travel and trade, 
the very first railway thoroughfare in all the Union—will not be built in our 
generation, unless by private means—a thing scarcely to be expected, unless the 
State shall undertake to guarantee 6 per cent. dividends to the private capitalists 
that shall embark in the enterprise. 

The ground of this change in my opinions, is the assurance, from the respect- 
able sources before mentioved, that, in several controlling sections of the State, 
there are satisfied interests hitherto in favor, which will be found hereafter in 
opposition, to the improvement policy; and that, in other sections, there is an 
unappeasable opposition to any further increase of taxation on any account. 

On the whole, I fear that the next Legislature, the new one of ’57, I mean, 
will be the most decided anti-Internal Improvement body ever assembled in the 
Capitol. The Covington and Ohio Railroad, great and commanding as it is, 
will stand by itself, helpless and hopeless, unless the tidewater delegation re- 
nounce its errors of years, and “rally to the reseue ;” and this being lost, nearly 
all will be lost; the canal will be comparatively worthless, its seven or eight 
millions nearly sunk; and the “short cut” from the great West to our seaboard, 
the main hope of our commerce—lost to us, may be, forever! From such a re- 
sult, every enlightened and patriotic Virginian must revolt. 

But how is it to be averted? I see no hope save in the power of the press. 


Already, the demagogues are seizing hold of the present uncomfortable taxation, . 


to alarm the people, and to advance their own miserable personal aspirations. 
Let the press take hold of this wretched class, and throttle them. Let it daily 
enlighten the people on the subject. Let it gather and lay before the tax payers 
of the State the striking and comforting facts with which the history of the In- 
ternal Improvement system of America is so richly stored. Let a column, or a 
half column of each issue, be dedicated to the dissemination of important docu- 
ments bearing upon this interesting subject. Let federal politics be dropped 
for a season, and but a modicum of the space hitherto allotted to that irritating 
and unprofitable subject be devoted to the domestic interest of the Common- 
wealth, and my life on it the people, fully understanding the subject, and having 
been made to see that the most effectual mode of reducing their taxes will be 
to complete their public works, will frown down the demagogues, and do what 
their own interests and the honor of the State demand—order the completion, 
as speedily as may be, of the leading improvements under progress. 

In a word, while I am not positively opposed to conventions—being disposed 
to take all the chances for the commercial redemption of the South—I am, never- 
theless, firmly pursuaded that nothing short of an overruling, resistless instru- 
mentality can be relied on to encompass the important end. The people of the 
South, it is notorious, are anti-commercial in spirit—their turn is decidedly ag- 
rieultural—they incline, accordingly, to invest rather in lands and claves than 
in ships and freight ; to dig from the soil an ample living rather than to amass 
princely fortunes by the course of trade—they have little or none of the sur- 
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plus capital that, from mercantile earnings, close economy, and general thrift, 
too often fills the coffers of Northern men, and invites to investment in trade. 
They have, moreover, lost, long and far, the commercial start; have seen the 
stream of commerce glide past them, till they have become hopeless of its rever- 
sion upon themselves, and hence, to divert them from the old beaten track of 
tilling pursuit and turn their thoughts upon commerce, you must apply some 
great general cause, whose operation shall be not only potent, but irresistible. 

at cause, for Virginia, is a completed system of Internal Improvements—the 
opening to her seaboard, by the shortest route of the mighty west. There lies 

at irresistible power, to which our State may surely trust for the re-possession 
of her commerce. It will wake up Virginia and the South whether they list or 
not. It will throw off the trammels of ancient usage and obstinate habit. It 
will invoke to our midst masses of assorted production, capital and ships, and 
manufactures and the mechanic arts; and despite our half century of apathy 
and thraldom, secure for us commercial independence. I have no conclusive 
faith in any other agency. 





COLLEGIATE EDUCATION IN THE NORTH AND THE SOUTH. 





No. of Colle Proportional No. of 
STATFS, White population, and University Students to white 
Students. Population. 
PE Pe oes 561,813 282 1 in 2,083 
New Hampshire........... 317,456 273 1 in 1,162 
Massachusetts............. 985,450 1,043 lin 944 
Rhode Island............. 143,875 150 lin 955 
OCommectiout.......iccceccs 363,099 738 lin 441 
Wa nis ole ta dad eis 318,402 464 lin 684 
New England States..... 2,705,095 2,950 1 to 916 
BE BONE ban cs cveccccccs 8,048,325 2,678 1 in 1,144 
New Jersey.........ccse0s 465,509 470 lin 990 
Pennsylvania ............. 2,258,166 3,286 lin 687 
BOER. cb oc nc wtaunecead 71,169 144 lin 491 
BENING 6 occ cconscccees 417,943 992 lin 421 
Middle States........... 6,261,112 7,565 1 to 826 
, 0 ee i 894,800 1,348 lin 666 
North Carolina............ 553,028 513 1 in 1,078 
South Carolina............ 274,563 720 lin 881 
Osc cecccctcouseens 621,572 1,535 lin 3889 
BRONGD oc ceccccccccdveses Not. rep 
Southern States......... 2,243,963 4,114 l to 6545 
is bine 0 cc uacebakn 692,004 1,009 lin 6586 
Kentucky ..........++200- 761,413 1,873 lin 406 
NE Maeldsss ox us cxuduns 1,955,050 3,321 lin 539 
ERGIADB kde oo oc ccc sssee 977,154 1,062 lin 913 
Oe x cheek o's .< ch acini 846,034 442 1 in 1,904 
SPO ee $95,971 308 1 in 1,282 
, ee 804,756 75 1 in 4,083 
Pas bb bee dake eae oa 91,635 100 lin 916 
Northwestern States..... 5,923,117 8,497 1 to 697 
RING x:0)s\0-:08's boncins 426,513 567 lin 752 
Mississippi............+0 295,071 808 lin 9658 
BOUMODG ais io vc ccntadwes 255,491 469 lin 644 
PIROBIOB. Vii vac 0 5.0 tins a8 162,189 150 1 in 1,081 
OE 756,836 1,605 lin 471 
2,116,101 8,099 1 to 680 
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RAILROAD COMPANIES AND IRON. 


Statement of amount of land, in acres, granted to railroad companies, ard to aid 
railroads, with the estimated value in money : 


Estimated 
State. Date of act. Acres. value Total. 
per acre.” 
NS .. Sep. 20, 1850 2,595,052 $2 50 $6 ,487 ,632 
‘ ; June 10, 1852 
Missouri..........4 Er 1888 | 1,815,485 250 4,588,587 
Sep. 20, 1850 419,528 2 50 1,048 ,820 
May 17, 1856 
Alabama.....-++) June 3, 18564 1,218,890 250 8,088,475 
Aug. 11, 1856 
—_— §{ Sep. 20, 1850 787,130 2 50 1,842,825 
Mississippi.....--) Aug 11, 1856 950,400 2 50 2,376,000 
ne June 8, 1856 
Louisiana ........} ‘Aue ay. 1950} 1,602,560 250 4,006,400 
Michigan .......... June 8, 1856 3,096 ,000 2 50 7,740,000 
Arkansas. ........ Feb. 9, 1853 1,465,297 2 50 8,663 , 242 
obs odovas May 17, 1856 1,814,400 2 50 4,536,000 
chit asain gc May 15, 1856 8,456,000 2 50 8,640,000 
Wisconsin ......... June 38, 1856 1,622,800 2 50 4,057 ,000 
. | * Ree raeee outégidanaces 20,787 , 993 $51,969,982 


Railroad Iron in the United States. 


Tons produced Consumption, .on the 
in the basis of 100 tons per Deficit, 
United States, mile of new road. 
WOES... cncccccdvcces 106,000 264,900 2,649 miles, 164,900 
1854. oc ceccscccccees 110,000 2738 ,600 2,736 “ 168,600 
1856... cccccccscccces 125,000 200,100 2,001 “ 75,100 
1856... ccc cccceces - 150,000 343 ,000 8,430 “ 193 ,000 
Imported rails Annual 
reported by stock of 
Treasury Department. rail iron. 
BEB ss. cogeccccvccse 109,000 298 ,995 398 , 995 
1854. 0... cecvccccces 110,000 288 , 866 398 , 866 
1855... ccccccccccees 125 ,000 127 ,915 252,915 
1856... cc cccccvccees 150,000 155,995 805 , 995 
Stock (sur- 
Consumption. Annual stock. plus) on hand. 
1853..... eoeccceeees 264,900 $98 ,995 134,095 
1854... ccccccesccecs 273,600 398 , 866 125 , 266 
1855... ccccccccsvses 200,100 252,915 52,815 
1856....... Ccccccece 843 ,000 805,995 ° 


The following table exhibits the points at which railroad iron is now made in 
the United States, and the quantity manufactured by each establishment in the 
years 





* Deficiency of 37 ,005. 
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1854. 1855. 1856. 
South Boston, Massachusetts. ........ceee.0005 15,000 15,000 15,000 
Troy, New York. ......0.02c000000 np ppg 8 4,000 10,000 13,000 
Trenton, New Jersey... ..scccccsccvccecscess 10,000 10,000 15,000 
Montour, Danville, Penns ivania, Shi deaesce bo Ogee 19,000 22,000 
Rough and Ready, Danville, Pennsylvania “Se 4,500 5,000 5,000 


Lackawana, Scranton, Penneylvanis.. veseecess 10,008 18,000 16,000 
Phenix, thirty miles above iladelphia, Penn. 13,688 14,500 15,000 
Safe Harbor, on the S —— Pennsylvania 10,175 10,607 10,500 


Palo Alto, at Pottsville, DONNEB. ob oy crore weewes ee ene 
Pottsville, on the Schuylkill, ennsylvania. . , 1,676 1,700 500 
Cambria, Johnstown, Pennsylvania. isae veowes 1,806 11,000 8,000 
Brady’s Bend, above Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania.. 8,700 600 2,000 
Casalo, Pennsy BUGME: 64h Cees his Cade wedeee $,800 © sisces 1,000 
Mount Savage, Cumberland, Maryland. . . 7,000 7,500 12,000 
Crescent, Wheelin . Virginia. . onadoapecs,: Wenn 9,000 9,000 
Washington, Wheeli in , Virginia ek ote ates 4,500 5,000 8,000 
Tredegar, Richmond, irginia inbe ceed geeeves 500 ise “ae ee 
Portemouth, Ohio. o..'..0. cscs cde cepssces doves 1,500 a Bee eee 
Oleveland, Ohio. ..........00.000.. LD peaeridive “cee eae petra 1,500 
Detroit, Michigan........ citi ah atinn 6s we edeevet i es'esde 1,500 
Covington, Koentaeys os ics dey edmcccsdccseve evdeee® * ceicei®  epecee 


The mills at Cleveland and Detroit have just gone into operation, and are 
said to be of a capacity equal to 10,000 or 12,000 tons per annum. Several 
other mills would have been established at more distant western points, where 
they are greatly needed, as at Chicago and St. Louis, had sufficient confidence 
been felt in the stability of the present legislation. Three rolling mills at St. 
Louis of capacity respectively of 6,000, 3,000, and 1,000 tons, would have been 
provided with apparatus for rolling rails, but for the same apprehension. 

The production of railroad iron in Great Britain is about four times that of 
the United States. The total iron production of that country per annum 
amounts to about three millions of tons, and the production of the United States 
to about one million. Great Britain and Ireland has 8,480 miles of railroad, and 
the United States 21,690 miles. Which of these interests needs aid and stimu- 
lant—the manufacture of iron, or the construction of railroads? The annexed 
tables show that we have excelled all Europe in the construction of railroads: 


Railroads in existence in 1856. 


Great Britain and Ireland.......... bécPated eudkecoes § ,480 miles. 
PrameG. ics os discus cdveuee Oe pee oe eae abe 2, 850 
Austria and Germany........ NEO SGrn02 tone sens sayes 5,800 “ 
A beats 6nd Caen led Cibn ch tigen oGe + 064s ¢ 2 "450 va 
Belgium.........++ acd eels fdas Sicha e <gt.s eevee 1,850 “ 
PUG 2 + 00.2.0 Aha SES COCMEES UO AH us Cod eARNRS eo des 620 * 
Italy, Tuscany, Ge Ps oo cewane 04 tanadeo.ctnees 290 *“ 
DAES. vas « notes dash dboe (a ntbeceenedees 70 4 


P 
Denmark, Sweden, Switzerland, and the rest of Europe.. 500 “ 


22,410 
In the United States at the same date, as I find from the annexed tables, and 
other authentic sources, there were 24,476 miles in operation, or 2,066 miles 
more than in all Europe!—Senator Bigler, of Pennsylvania. 











RESULT OF PRESIDENTIAL ELECTIONS IN THE UNITED STATES 
FROM 1796 TO 1856. 








Year. Names of Candidates. Vote. 
John Adams............. 71 
1796 Thomas Jefferson.......... 68 
1800 4 Thomas Jefferson.......... 78 
John Adams...........0+: 64 
1804 4 Thomas Jefferson. ......... 162 
Chas, C. Pinckney.,....... 14 
1808 | James Madison............ 122 
Chas. ©, Pinckney......... 46 
1812- James Madison............ 122 
De Witt Clinton........... 89 
1816 James Monroe............+ 183 
Rufus King............-.. 34 
1820 4 James Monroe............+ 218 
No opposition but 1 vote, 
Andrew Jackson*™...... coos 99 
1824 John Q. Adams............ 84 
W. H. Crawford.......... - 41 
Henry Clay............0+. 37 
1828 Andrew Jackson........... 178 
John Q Adams............ 83 


* No choice by the people—John Q. Adams elected by the House of Representatives. 
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Elec. 
Year. Names of Candidates. Vote. 
Andrew Jackson........... 219 
Henry Clay.......sscccsces 49 
18 John Flo oS eeencreceenes 11 
William Wirt............. q 
Martin Van Buren......... 170 
Wm. H. Harrison.......... 73 

1836~ Hugh L. White............ 26 , 
Willie P. Mangum......... 11 
Daniel Webster............ 14 
1840! Wm. HL. Harrison.......... 234 
‘Martin Van Buren....... -. 60 
1844! James K, Polk..... po ae 170 
Henry Clay... .....0+00+--105 
1848.4 Zachary Taylor........... 163 
Lewis Cass... .....sccccee. 127 
1852 3 Franklin Pierce........... 254 
Gen. W. Seott...........0- 42 
James Buchanan .......... 174 
1856 < John C. Fremont.......... 114 
Millard Fillmore. ......... 8 





WEIGHT OF A BUSHEL OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCE. 


We copy the following useful table from the Rochester Union, with the re- 
mark that the customary weight differs in many instances from the legal weight, 


as given in the following table. 


a 
a 3 a 
ARTICLES. S s 4 

¢ 4 8 @ 
bas 3 E 
z2om28es 
Wheat...... Ibs.. 60 60 60 6 60 60 
BG nc ccPacadcise 56 56 «6256 «656 C56 OG 
Sb cadnsexceas 56 (56 656 C6 COCO 
aaa 32 32 82 #32 #32 3 
Barley........... 48 48 47 48 48 48 
Buckwheat ...... 41s . 8&8 & 4 52 
Clover Seed...... 60 6 .. © 6 60 
Timothy Seed 4 42 - © .. & 
Flax Seed........ 56 COG6 56 56 
Hemp Seed...... “4 (tw 44 44 
Blue Grass Seed. 15... 14 14 
Dried Apples 22 30 24 
Dried Peaches 32 «388 Be 33 
Dried Plums. ma 24 ae 
Coarse Salt...... 56 50 685 COO 50 
Fine Salt ........ 56 50 «662 «(0 50 
otatoes......... LC 60 60 
PEGE che aiectnee xs: nh ee 
BE vubees code 60 56 60 60 
“eee a 46 46 
RE: 57 57 
50 ve 
70 - 


: SESLTS Minois. 
‘ BESSESSRS Michigan. 


:: Be 


: &: BAAS Connecticut. 
: BE: $8222 Massachusetts 
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A POETICAL DIGRESSION. 


A POETICAL DIGRESSION. 


“LEONI DI MONOTA, AND OTHER POEMS,” BY JAMES BARRON HoOPE.* 




































The increasing number of American books of late years is 
a fact worthy of observation, and would argue some improve- 
ment in the estimate of their value since the time when the 
caustic inquiry by Sidney Smith, “who reads an American 
book ?” passed into currency. The writers of our country do 
begin to find an appreciation not heretofore generally bestowed 
upon them; our poets’ songs are now echoed afar; and our 
historians, novelists, and essayists, have gained a portion of 
that respect for us in letters, which our progress in the arts 
and vvedes, has so decidedly though reluctantly won for us in 
those particulars, as a nation. 

Still, however, we are far from having attained to that repu- 
tation in learning which we boast of having accomplished in 
matters of government. The habit of receiving the tone of 
our opinions from abroad, and the overshadowing influence of 
“ British bards and Scotch reviewers,” and such like, upon the 
rising genius of ‘‘ young America,” have equally conspired to 
keep our judgment in dependence. 

the tendency, therefore, to encourage, literary and other ex- 
cellence of a distant origin, rather than cultivate it around us, 
has had the effect of repressing the energies of native talent— 
of forcing it from those intellectual labors for which Provi- 
dence had designed it, to seek in utilitarian pursuits a fairer 
compensation for its industry. Consequently, in attemptin 
the vocation of authorship, the prejudices both of custom iad 
education have created many obstacles; but the writers who 
have combatted them with success, have doubly won their 
honors. 

A great nation can, however, no more be satisfied under a 
. servitude of the mind, than it can remain supine under in- 
fringements of its liberties; and if we are to preserve our lite- 
rary identity, it must be by building up a reputation of that 
nature, by patronizing American writers, and by cultivating a 
taste almost entirely for home productions. There is as much 
nationality displayed in the writings of a people as in their 
character; and as we have established the latter, let us aceom- 
plish the other. 

In the early ages of a country, attention is naturally drawn 
first to the wed arts which promote convenience and comfort. 
These the inventive genius of Americans has already advanced 
to a wonderful approach to perfection; and the last triumph of 











* Philadelphia; J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1856. 
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their skill has been to put, in the language of Puck, “a girdle 
round the earth,” and carry the electric current of thought, 
with lightning speed, to its distant settlements. 

Having given an impulse to manufactures, extended com- 
merce, and brought luxury and ease within our dwellings, we 
are, now mixing the ornamental with the useful, and seeking 
to redeem our national character from the charge that, ab- 
sorbed in the pursuit of the practical, we have neither the 
leisure nor the inclination to cultivate the graces of polite 
learning. 

Progression is a universal law of society, and refinements as 
well as utility accompany its advance. If material excellence 
is the only standard of taste, and no other source of interest. is 
to be cherished than that which a mere artisan might reason- 
ably profit by, upon what has the spiritual part of our nature 
to exercise itself? The consciousness of a high and intellectual 
existence would waste away in desuetude. 

It is sometimes lightly said, that the occupation of the time 
and thoughts, either with literature or the fine arts, disqualifies 
one from practical duties. So far from this being the case, it 
is the cultivation of the imagination and the taste which makes 
us perform these obligations with greater cheerfulness; be- 
cause, as charms, they facilitate and encourage our labors. 
When the character ‘is deeply imbued with poetic feeling, 
there is a corresponding disposition to look beyond the d 
realities of life to the ideal relations of things as they connect 
themselves with the harmony or beauty in the universe around 
us. From the humblest sources, and in all situations, it teaches 
us to find something that compensates for the privations of our 
condition. In short, it is the truthful rendering of a poetic 
principle, that thus it may be 


ss in our power, 


To double e’en the sweetness of a flower.” 

Poetry, in an intellectual view, is one of the chief embel- 
lishments of life in its advanced condition. “It is,” says Mr. 
Griswold, in his Book of the Poets, “the sense of ery: and 
next to the miraculous divine suasion, is the means through 
which the human character is purified and elevated.” To 
pervert it by bringing it down to the mere standard of utility, 
rendering the higher regions of art subjects of sordid calcula- 
tion—is destructive to the moral influence it was intended, 
through taste and a happy imagination, to exercise upon so- 
ciety. Providence designed it, as it did all the refined ideas, 
to throw a fragrance over the ruggednéss of human existence; 
and philosophy has availed itself of its aid in dispelling the 
clouds of dullness, and lifting the mind to a bigher state. 
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Py ras, when he went to Italy, found the people rude 
and uncultivated; but he taught them poetry and music, and 
through their gentle and harmonizing influences, gradually 
won them to civilization. 

Poets in those days were minstrels, and sung or recited their 
own compositions. The venerable father of epic poetry is de- 
scribed as striking the chords of the ideal passions, wandering 
from door to door, and calling forth the sweetest, as well as 
the deepest euphony of his lays. 

At a time when learning was limited to the few, it naturally 
followed that the bard was a person of great consequence, and 
that his profession derived a light and an importance from its 
power over the hearts of men.” The actions he recorded, the 
sentiments he sung, the simplest incident he wove into his 
verse, had something that appealed to memory or association, 
and the listeners became, in imagination, actors in the fan- 
cied scenes that were related. The good deeds of the history 
are imitated in mind, the bad denounced, and many silent 

romises are made, that in the current of life realize themselves 
in the fruits of honor and reward. 

Imagination, we know, is one of the strongest faculties of 
the mind. Whatever is presented to it fixes an impression, 
and the pleasure secgheil from the variety and force of its 
combinations, is in proportion to the intensity of its powers, 
and the interest it takes in the subject. Hence the influence 
of the songs of a nation in the encouragement of its chivalry, 
and also in the formation of its history. These are the earliest 
pes of its unuttered pages. They are the media of its tra- 

ition, the chroniclers of its renown, the harbingers of its ma- 
turity, and the consolations and amusements of its future. 

Song, in its most untutored style, still is poetry. Time, taste, 
competition, and rewards, improve the rhythm, until the in- 
quiny is—not what is good, but what is best. 

e ordinary mind can sometimes elaborate poetry from the 
distant past; because the obscurity which time throws over 
truth, leaves room for invention and imagery. But it requires 
a higher power to portray the events that are near, and to 
dress up the passing scenes of life so that their vraisemblanee - 
may not. be lost in the license with which fancy may invest 
them. There is always in descriptive writing of metre some- 
thing expected beyond the rigid facts. How judiciously to 
blend the glittering thoughts that attend this task, with the 
truths, is the difficulty ; and hence the subject of poetry is so 
pers only an indistinet idea, draped in the multiplied folds of 

ction. 

To bring out the form_of reality from these lights in gentle, 
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still meaning terms, without —— the illusion, is the 
poet’s task, but not always his reward. It is often hard: 


“Of dreaming beauty, slumb’ring in the the rose, 
Her charms to hide, and yet her charms disclose.” 


It is singular that heretofore with us the fountains of Heli- 
con should nearly all have sprung up in Northern regions, 
notwithstanding the mythology of ancient days, which gave it 
an opposite habitation. The poetry of our country has mostly 
come from our relations of New Bn land. Longfellow, Bry- 
ant, Willis, Halleck, Mrs. Osgood, Mrs. Sigourney, Mrs. 
Oakes Smith, and a long list of others. 

The South, despite its germane atmosphere, and inciting 
agg gp of streams, hills, fields, flowers, and history, has 

een, until of late years, supine in its contributions to this 
branch of pleasurable literature. Still, where her sons or 
daughters have been awakened to the inspiration, they have 
sate enduring additions to this art, and none have surpassed 
them. Perhaps Edgar Allan Poe, W. Gilmore Simms, Mrs. 
McCord, Hayne, Drake, and Pinckney, the Misses Carey, 
the Misses Fuller, Mrs. Nichols, Mrs. Welby, Mrs. Warfield, 
and ‘eg Susan A. Talley, may be considered the best of the 
South. 

“The Pictures of Memory,” by Miss Alice Carey, it has 
been said by a competent critic, is the “noblest poem” in 
Griswold’s “ Female Poets of America ;” and this is quality 
enough to make up for any quantity, if any be deficient, from 
the sunny regions. 

Now and then we see a new name from that quarter, flick- 
ering in the uncertain reputation of authorship. We hail it 
from all points with welcome; for in the republic of letters, 
we know no North no South—all latitudes are within its 
dominion and its care. 

Sometimes the little modest bark that has ventured without 
experience, wends her way with an unpretending freight, and 
yet returns from distant shores like an argosie laden with 
treasure and rewards. 

The Poems of Mr. Hope, which gave rise to these reflections 
are of this description. 

They are evidently the productions of a man of sensibility 
and mind, who writes under the inspirations of feeling—just 
as the spirit moves him—rather than by the anxious efforts of 
a poet who courts the distinction of a name. 

0 judge from the occasions which seem to have brought 
them forth, they appear to have been at first destined to float 
within the little siecky of private friendship, and to have drifted, 
as it were, upon the current of circumstances, to a wider ap- 
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preciation. Whatever may have been the object of their 
publication, they will gratify the reader, who will find some- 
thing in them to give him back the pictures of his own mind, 

Many of them are of that species of composition distinguish- 
ed as the lyrical; embodying, according to their subjects, the 
bolder flights of the imagination, sportive gaiety, picturesque 
descriptions, or the tenderness and pathos of the sentimental 
muse. 

Something in some of them at times, brings up a remem- 
brance of Moore; and yet, they seem the offspring of those 
regulated feelings which accord with the real events of common 
life; as if in draping them in the poetic dress, fancy had been 
invoked as the assistant, rather than as the mistress of senti- 
ment. 

“ Leoni di Monota,” the principal poem in the book, is 
founded, as it is said, upon a “ Legend of Verona,” and seems 
intended to ill: strate the solemn text, “‘ vengeance is mine saith 
the Lord.” The scope of the’ poem is to show the unhappy 
consequences of indulging the evil passions, which, like the 
fruit of the Dead Sea, appear s6 fair to the eye, but turn to 
ashes on thie lips. 

It is admirable in the structure of its story; and on this 
point it must be remarked, that the plot, or design of a work 
of fiction, is in general too little appreciated as a mark of the 
endowment of genius. Ingenuity in this, is not only the evi- 
dence of fine imagination and artistic skill, which are to poetry 
what action is to oratory—essential requisites—but it also fairly 
shows a capacity for laying the proper bases, so that the unities 
and connections may be well founded, and consistently main- 
tained. 

There is a boldness of delineation, a sustained energy of pas- 
sion in the principal characters of this poem, well suited to the 
circumstances, time, and relations, in which they are placed; 
for instance, the scene in the lady’s boudoir in the opening 
canto—the suppressed anger, jealousy, and revenge of the 
heroine at the discovery of the pertidy of her Lord—the mask 
she puts upon her feelings—the death of the rival—the trial 
scene—and the bold defence of the accused before his enemy, 
who was in the same person also his judge. 

These are all managed with skill ; at the blending of the 
dramatic and narrative styles has the effect of presenting a 
clear whole, as in the combinations of a picture, where the 
foreground is occupied with the action of the piece, and the 
accessories unite in strenthening the impression that all is to 
convey. 

The author shows much acquaintance with the human heart, 
though in the story of “ Leoni,” he has not undertaken to dis- 
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play its amiable traits. Still, in forming a judgment, it must 
e as a work of art that the subject is considered; for though 
we may have little sympathy with the “ Lucrezia Borghia” of 
the dramatist as a woman, yet the fine impersonation of the 
part by the actor, may make it interesting; and Beatrice, in 
this poem, though she cannot commend herself to our affec- 
tions, may, nevertheless, as a striking and well drawn character, 
win our admiration on those points. 

Some portions of “Leoni” are in the style of Moore’s “ Light 
of the Harem,” in “ Lallah Rookh.” In “Leoni,” the deserip- 
tion of Beatrice is thus, in part: 


“ And Beatrice looks well vt. 2: 
Her silken hair’s rich perfum’d curls, 
All deek’d with gems and crown’d with pearls ; 
But Linda is—a dream of light! 
The fairest of her household girls: 
And slowly Linda twin’d each tress, 
Pausing full oft, as if to gaze 
In homage on the lovliness 
Which had been sung in many lays 
Beneath pale Dian’s silver rays. 
Careful and slow the maiden’s hands 
Braided each tress of ebon hair; 
If she should tread no sarabands, 
At least her Lady would be there ; 
The Prince Monota was her sire— 
His name to all Verona known— 
And he, ’twas thought, might well aspire 
Some day to take the Ducal throne.” 


* ~ - * » * 


“Obliquely, stood a mirror broad, 
Refleeting Lady, maid, and Lord, 
Like some still lake’s unruffled wave, 
Its surface faithful picture gave. 
It show’d the Lady in her pride— 
Her perfum’d tresses floating wide, 
Darker than any midnight tide; 
Her crimson lips, her snowy brow, 
Her eheeks flush’d like a sunset sky :— 
And never did unspoken vow 
Gleam from a more resplendent eye! 
And Linda, with her leng, fair curls— 
Her girlish form, and eyes of grey, 
Was fair as lily that unfurls 
When midnight dreams of coming day.” 


The presentation of Nourmahal, by Moore, is thus: 


‘“ Amaranths, such as crown the maids 
That wander through Lamarah’s shades, 
And the white moon-flower, as it shows 
On Serendib’s high crags to those 
Who near the isle at evening sail, 
Seenting her clove-trees in the gale; 

In short, all flowrets and all plants, 
From the divine Acacia tree, 
That blesses Heaven's inhabitants 
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With fruits of immortality, 
Dewn to the basil tuft, that waves 
Its fragrant blossoms over graves, 
And to the humble rosemary, 
Whose sweets so thanklessly are shed 
To scent the desert and the dead. 
All in that garden bloom, and all 
Are gather'd by young Nourmahal, 
Who heaps her basket with the flowers 
And leaves ’till they can hold no more, 
Then to Namouna flies, and showers 
Upon her lap the shining store. 
With what delight the enchantress views 
So many buds, bath’d with the dews 
And beams of that bless’d hour!—her glance 
Spoke something past all mortal pleasures, 
As, in a kind of holy trance, 
She hung above those fragrant treasures, 
Bending to drink their balmy airs, 
As if she’d mix her soul with theirs.” 


It would be a vain act, as well as satire in disguise, to offer 
the fragments of unpretending effusions in comparison, or even 
in distant competition, with the wholesale ability of a renowned 
and justly admired author. 

Such is not our intention; but still where similitudes do re- 
ally exist, it_is but simple justice to cite them, though they 
may, in quantity,.be like the little stone that glitters in the 
queen’s signet, as compared to that larger one of the same 
material, which sheds its more expansive lustre in her crown. 
These two descriptions are here quoted, that the reader may 
judge of the difference, if any there be. 

“The Charge at Balaklava” may be contrasted with that 
attributed to Tennyson, on the same subject, which some of 
our critics have considered inferior to the former. We have 
not Tennyson’s piece at hand to insert. 

Fitz Greene Halleck’s “Marco Bozzaris,” which is intro- 
duced into most of our elocutionary school-books, is a choice 
composition, although Edgar Allan Poe has chosen to say it 
was carelessly written. is is an extract from “ Bozzaris.” 


“ An hour pass’d on—the Turk awoke 
That bright dream was his last ; 
He woke to hear his sentries shriek 
“To arms! they come! the Greek! the Greek! 
He woke to die ’midst flame and smoke, 
And shout, and groan, and sabre-stroke, 
And death-shots falling thick and fast. 


As lightnings from the mountain cloud, 

And heard with voice as trumpet loud, 
Bozzaris cheers his band ; 

“Strike—till the last armed foe expires ; 

“Strike for your altars and your fires; 

“Strike for the green graves of your sires— 
“God—and your native land!” 
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They fought—like brave men, long and well ; 
They piled that ground with Moslem slain ; 

They conquer’d—but Bozzaris fell 
Bleeding at every vein. 

His few surviving comrades saw 

His smile when rang their proud hurrah, 
And the red field was won; 

Then saw in death his eyelids close, 

Camly as to a night’s repose, 
Like flowers at set of sun.” 


Mr. Hope’s “ Balaklava” is thus: 


*” ” * * * 


“Brightly gleam six hundred sabres, 
And the brazen trumpets ring ; 
Steeds are gather’d—spurs are a 
And the heavens wildly riven 
With a mad shout upward given, 
Searing vultures on the wing. 


Stern its meaning: was not Gallia 
Looking down on Albion’s sons? 
In each mind this thought implanted— 
Undismay’d, and all undaunted— 
By the battle-fiends enchanted, 
They ride down upon the guns. 


Onward! on! the chargers trample, 
Quicker falls each iron heel; 
And the headlong pace grows faster ; 
Noble steed, and noble master, 
Rushing on to red disaster, 
Where the heavy cannons peal. 


* * * ” * 


Comrades still are onward charging, 
He is lying on the sod; 
Onward still their steeds are rushing 
Where the shot and shell are crushing— 
From his corpse the blood is gushing, 
And his soul is with its God. 


* * * * - 


Onward still the squadrons thunder, 
Knightly hearts were theirs and brave! 

Men and horses without number 

All the furrow’d ground encumber, 

Falling fast to their last slumber— 
Bloody slumber! bloody grave! 


Of that charge at Balaklava, 
—In its chivalry sublime !— 
Vivid, grand, historic pages 
Shall desqend to future ages— 
Poets. painters, hoary sages, 
Shall record it for all time. 
* * + * * 


The “ Story of Caraccas Valley” is a spirited description of 
scenery and events. The object seems to be to relate the ad- 
ventures of a Cavalier and his bride, who escape, through the 
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speed and agility of their steeds, the pursuit of a banditti, by 
leaping a chasm which is fatal to the chief of the robbers. The 
closing scene is finely given. 


“Gave but one look the cavalier— 
Murmur’d a vow the lady fair— 
His right arm is around her thrown, 
Her form close gather’d to his own; 
While his brave steed, white as the snow, 
‘Darts like an arrow from the bow; 
His hoofs fall fast as tempest rain, 
Spurning the road that rings again. 
Unward the race!—now fainter sounds 
The yell and whoop; but still like hounds, 
The pirate band behind him rush, 
Breaking the mountain’s silent hush. 
On speeds he now—his steed so white, 
Far in advanee, proclaims his flight ; 
God speed him and his bride! 
But ah! that chasm’s fearful gape, 
Seems to forbid hope of escape, 
He cannot turn aside. 
He bends his head; is it in pray’r? 
Is it to shed a bitter tear? 
Or utter craven vow! 
No; ‘tis to gaze into those eyes 
Which are to him love-litten skies— 
To kiss his lady’s brow. 
And must he on? full well he knew 
That none were spar’d by that wild crew— 
Never a lady fair. 
And now a shout, a fierce halloo, 
Told that they were again in view— 
Close to his ear a bullet sings, 
And then the distant carbine rings. 
Why pales the cavalier? 
And why does he now set his teeth, 
And draw his dagger from its sheath? 
He breasts his charger at the lea 
He pricketh him full sharp and deep: 
He leaps; and then with heaving flank, 
Gains footing on the other bank: 
A moment—'mid the pass’s gloom, 
Vanished both veil and dancing plume— 
It seems a dream. No! there is proof, 
The clatter of a flying hoof, 
And, too, the lady’s steed remains, 
With empty seat, and flying reins; 
And then is borne to that wild rout 
A long and proud triumphant shout. 
” ” * * * 


A mutter’d eurse—-a sabre goad— 
Full at the leap the robber rode: 
Great God! his horse near dead and spent, 2 
Searce half way o’er the chasm went. 
That fearful rush and daring bound, 
Was followed by a crushing sound— 
A sudden, awful knell! 
Far down, more than a thousand feet, 
Where mist and mountain torrents meet, 
That reckless rider fell.” 


6 
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The following description of sunrise on the mountain, is in 
a strain of the purest poetry : 


“O’er many a league, and many a mile— 
Crag— pinnacle—and lone defile— 
All nature woke!—woke with a smile— 
As tho’ the morning’s golden gleam 
Had broken some enchanting dream, 
But left its soft impression still, 
On lofty peak and daneing rill.” 


“A Little Picture” is a pretty picture of a girl, who, in 

lucking a rose, pierced her finger with a thorn; we suspect 

it is typical of a wound elsewhere. One short extract will be 
sufficient to show the felicity of the conception. 


“How fair she look’d standing a-tiptoe there, 
Pois’d daintily upon her little feet! 
The slanting sunset falling thro’ the leaves 
In golden glory on her smiling face 
Upturn’d towerd the blushing roses; while 
The breeze that came up from the river’s brink, 
Shook all their clusters over her fair face ; 
And sported with her robe, until methought, 
That she stood there clad, wondrously indeed! 
In perfume and in music: for her dress 
Made a low rippling sound like little waves 
That break at midnight on the tawny sands— 
While all the evening air of roses whisper’d.” 


The “ Three Summer Studies” is a delineation of rural life 
that appeals to the memory of every one familiar with the 
country. The representation of noon is particularly good. 

“The panting cattle in the river stand 
Seeking the coolness which its wave searce yields, 
It seems a Sabbath thro’ the drowsy land: 


So hush’d is all beneath the Summer’s spell, 
I pause and listen for some faint church-bell.” 


“ An Ancient Story” of “ Grey Bayard,” is in the Knight- 
errant style. 
“The camp is astir, and the men muster fast; 
Good Hubert, ring out on my bugle a blast: 
Then saddle me Bayard, 4 noble grey steed, 
Surely soldier had never a better at need! 
* * * = * * 


Ho! saddle me Bayard! the spears on the plain, 
Are thick as the hairs in his torrent-like fa 


And look to the geval see them trusty and strong, 
The harvest’s before us—the day will be long. 


And Death the great reaper, fair gallants, ye know, 
Goeth forth this fair morning,—Ha! yonder’s the foe! 


And here comes Grey Bayard! didst ever see, sirs, 
A steed upon which ye might sooner win spurs: 


7 * * ” * * 
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See his wide-spreading nostrils breathe fire and mists, 
On his back I would front even Fate in the lists, 


” * * * * * 


And, Bayard, remember: my banner so grand, 
Was wrought in device by my fair Ladie’s hand. 


And hark to the trumpets! and hark to the drum! 
Tho’ the knaves are base rebels, right proudly they come! 


Hear the clash and the tramp! how they swell with a sound, | 
That stirreth the blood like the lay. of a hound! 


Now, Hubert, my lance! So, my vizor is down— 
Let us ride, my gay gallants, and win us renown! * 


Let us rout those false caitiffs: the King’s in yon group:— 
Shake my banner abroad, let the wild faleon stoop! 


The other pieces in the book, some of which are on lighter 
subjects, are nevertheless well treated, though several of them, 
identi. with a carelessness below the usual habit of the 
author. 

We do not choose to place this writer just yet where we be- 
lieve he might favorably stand, because rank is not carelessly 
to be conferred, or easily to be obtained. 

We do not think that a single piece like even that of Poe’s 
“ Raven,” or several such, loud “evermore” entitle the au- 
thor to stand as one of the chiefs among Erato’s votaries. 

True, in these poems, there are many bright essays; but we 
hold them as oa foreshadowings of the future; and we are 
like the child in the story of the “ Chimera,” who had seen 
the image of the poetic vision in the waters, and encouraged 
Bellerephon to wait in patience, as Pegasus would surely 
come, a living reality, to the fountain of Pirene. nine a 


Batrmore, Mp. 
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In the last number of the Review were presented many in- 
teresting tables showing the operations of our Commerce in 
the last twelve months, as compared with previous periods. 
The articles of exports and of imports were noted in detail: 
the aggregate imports of all the shipping points, the commerce 
with each country and of each of our States, our indirect for- 
eign trade, ship-building and tonnage, etc. The subject is a 
wide one, and will furnish us material for many other articles. 

The following table exhibits the growing value of the cot- 
ton industry, so far as it is represented in its foreign develop- 
ments. It will be seen that the range of prices between 1833 
and 1839 has not been subsequently reached, but judging from 
the deficiency of supply and the rapidly increasing demand, 
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such another millennium, if it would in fact be such, to the 

cotton planter, might not unreasonably be expected. Perhaps, 
however, the world may prefer even new African labor, or 
new slave States, rather than this: 


Quality and value of Cotton exported annually from the United States. 














Av. cost 
Years. Bales. Sea Island. Other. Total, Value. per Ib. 
- ~- —_—— Se 
Pounds. Dollars. Cents, 
r — eee oS s*—=*= 
1821.. 11, 344, 066 “Ti, 549, 339 124, 893, 405 20,157,484 16.2 
1822.. 11, 250, 635 133, 424, 460 144, 675, 095 24,035,058 16.6 
1823... 13, 136, 688 161, 586, 582 178, 723, 270 20,445,520 11.8 
_ Serene" "525, 722 122, 843, 941 142, 369, 663 21,947,401 15.4 
Bs) Sos ees 9 665, 278 166, 784, 629 176, 449, 907 36,346,649 20.9 
a 5, 9T2, 852 198, 562, 563 204, 585, 415 25. 025,214 12.2 
Msgs. ‘whbebdeoce 15, 140, 798 279, 169, 317 294, 310,115 29,359,545 10 
Ss. seslihoaws 11, 288, 419 199, 302, 044 210, 590, 463 22,487,229 10.7 
, Sa ae 12, 833, 307 252, 003, 879 264, 837, 186 26,575,811 10 
, ae ree 8, 147, 165 290, 311, 987 298, 459, 102 29° 674, 883 9.9 
SRS Samat 8,311, 762 268, 668, 022 276, 979, 784 25,289,492 9.1 
MR ss. csctaties 8, 743, 373 813, 451, 749 822, 215, 122 81,724,682 9.8 
| 11, 142, 98T 313,585, 61T 824, 698, 604 86,191,105 11.1 
open, 8, 085, 937 876, 601, 970 884, 717, 907 49,448,402 12.8 
Sis ~ ccdedeane 7, 752, 736 879, 686, 256 887, 358, 992 64,961,302 16.8 
Rbdc - pauevienss 7, 849, 597 415, 721, 710 423, 631, 30T 71,284,925 16.8 
\ ee See 5, 286, 9T1 435, 964, 566 444, 211, 537 63) 240, 102 14.2 
Sis “eadadeoss 7, 286, 340 588, 615, 957 595, 952, 297 61,556,511 10.3 
RE 5, 107, 404 408, 566, 808 413, 624, 212 61,238,982 14.8 
| Be eee 8, 779, 669 735, 161, 392 743, 941, 061 63, 870, 307 8.5 
at 4 nant cea 6, 237, 424 523, 966, 676 530, 204, 100 54,330,341 10.2 
MMe >s *haddcoeed T, 254, 099 577, 462,918 584,717, 017 47, 593, 464 8.1 
pega 7, DIS, O79 784, 782, 027 792, 297, 106 49,119,806 6.2 
Recs videsss 6, 099, 076 657, 534, 379 663, 633, 455 54,063,501 8.1 
BORD Se Siceacu ied 9, 330, 625 863, 516, 371 872, 905, 996 51,739,643 5.92 
SRcs  tbderce 9, 888, 533 588, 169, 522 547, 558, 055 42,767,341 7.81 
| ESE St 6, 293, 973 520, 925, 985 527, 219, 958 58,415,848 10.34 
rere 7,724,148 806, 550, 283 814, 274, 481 61, 998, 294 7.61 
BPs: - déntvitee , 969, 1, 014, 683, 010 1, 026, 602, 269 66, 396, 967 6.4 
_, eRe 8, 236, 463 627, 145, 141 , 381, 604 71,984,616 11.3 
cs. 8, 209, 656 918, 987, 433 927, 237, 089 112°315,317 12.11 
eds saceaeees 11, 738, 075 1, 081, 492, 564 1, 093, 230, 639 87, 965, 732 8.05 
MRGEs ° scasantidls 11,165,165  1,100,405,205 1,111,570, 370 109,456,404 9.85 
ies: <é¢hewcch 10, 486, 423 977, 346, 683 987, 833, 106 98, 596, 220 9.47 
1855... 2,303,403 13, 058, 590 995,366,011 1,008, 424, 601 88,148,844 8.74 
1856... 2,294,175 12 797, 225 1, 338, 634, 476 1, 351, 431, 701 128, 382, 351 9.49 
Total.. 5,204,578 833,304,519 19,493, 391,422  19,826,695,941 1,958, 630,093 


The action of the Banks is a matter of vital interest to the 


prosperity of the country. 


In a single year the number of 


banks was increased ninety; the specie increasing about five 


millions of dollars ; 
culation eight millions. 


the deposits twelve millions, and the cir- 


The different sections of the Union 
present some striking contrasts : 


Condition of the Banks in different sections of the Union in 1854~55, and 














1855-56. 

Banks and branches, Capital paid in Loans and discounts, 
Sections. = — + a " morans W nq 

1854-55. 1855-"56. 1854-55, 1855-56. 1854-55. 1855-56. 
Eastern States... ... 449 , 492 $101,8°4,621 - 415, 000 $173,513,958 nee ok 938 
Middle States. ...... 404 486 20, MT 125.994.239 671,978 279,232,487 
Southern States..... 124 129 49,255,264 "S637 400 69,598,123 75,875,681 
Southwestern States 96 108 41,016,635 41,829.368 64,397,888 73,512,343 
Western States..... 183 183 19,342,721 16,978,130 26,962,816 28,150,831 
1,307 1,898 832,177,288 343,874,272 576,144,758 634,153,280 
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Stocks. Real estate. Other investments, 
Sections. r “ ~~ —--— — — ~— _ 
185455. 1855-56. 185455. 1855~56. 185455. 1855~56, 
Eastern States....... $1,560,379 $1,674,165 $2,136.037 $2,273,850 $685,083 $792,750 
Middle States. ...... 24,451,870 24,758.765 7,087,178 7,T0T S59 2,150,068 1,452,309 
Southern States. .... 7,252,541 7,925,596 9,751,479 6,433,401 1,082,257 1,205,680 


Southwestern States. 6,575,853 5,454,164 4,399,474 3,569,483 2,418,273 2,912,888 
Western States...... 12,886,439 9,677,525 749,033 881,324 2,398,564 2,458,989 


52,727,082 49,485,215 24,078,801 20,865,867 8,734,540 8,822,516 




















Notes of other banks, Specie funds. Specie. 

Sections. r A ~ «4 ass ee ne sain 

18455. 185556. 1854755. 1855-56. 185455. 1855-56. 
Eastern States...... $7,456,556 $6,807,215 $240,992 $314,065 $6,746,711 $6,796,314 
Middle States....... 9,450,951 9,444,234 20,745,011 18,490,987 21,509,993 22,009,791 
Southern States..... 2,610,478 2,649,264 830,758 529,696 6,755,082 7,606,291 
Southwestern States. 1,240,681 2,428,926 118,856 16,087 14,305,640 17,672,577 
Western States..... 2,661 852 8,449,410 505,121 576,975 4,627,120 5,139,090 
23,429,518 24,7T9,049 21,985,738 19,987,710 53,944,546 59,814,068 

Cireulation. Deposites. Due to other banks. 

Sections. a ve “ 


“185455. 1855-56. 195455. 1855-56. 185455. 185556, 


Eastern States....... $53,816,469 $47,762,201 $29,900,989 $31,596,995 $9,173,754 $8,209,891 
Middle States....... 57,298,622 658,998,468 117,465,664 127,410,259 27,135,476 83,667. 











Southern States..... 80,941.21T 85,862.506 11,651,545 12,898,897 2.587.917 3,988,224 
Southwestern States. 25,130,695 34,972,674 19,702,844 26,300,616 4,410,377 5,364,268 
Western Sitates...... 19,765,220 18,652,001 11,679,300 14,498,955 1,849,173 2,145,269 
186,952,228 195,747,950 190,400,342 212,705,662 45,156,697 __ 52,719,956 
Other liabilities, Due by other banks. 
Sections, ¢ “ — +7 A ~ 
185455. 1855-56. . 1854-55, 1855-56. 
Eastern States .......... $bvsnccctsbbeeneneae $1,957,913 $1,440,876 $14,826.567 $13,842,046 
BING UNNI iin. ocx eo vay nc kdebe>andeenaliiee 8,339,986 4,655,402 21,018,905 21,989,658 
SIOUEE PUI 0 no s't0 dc ce duucbvcendnnaniienn 1,321,698 717,762 4.562.214 5,315,6TT 
Southwestern States. ..............eceecesees 2,630,079 8,508,657 7,913,766  13,979,92T 
NS BITE be... occdgons nensecesnesan «-» 1,849,947 1,902,170 7,417,283 7,512,422 





15,509,623 19,927,867 55,788,735 62,639,725 





Eastern States.—Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, Connecticut. 

Middle States.—New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland. 

Southern States.—Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia. 

Southwestern States.—Alabama, Louisiana, Mississippi, Tennessee, Kentucky, 
Missouri. 

Western States.—Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, Michigan, Wisconsin. 

In the State of Texas there is one bank (at Galveston) doing, as is understood, 
a limited business. It has not sent any statement of its condition to the Treas- 
ury Department. 

ere are no incorporated banks in the States of California, Florida, Arkan- 

sas, or Iowa, or in the Territories of Washington, Oregon, New Mexico, Minne- 
sota, Utah, or Kansas. In Nebraska, the legislative assembly recently “passed,” 
the Governor of that territory says, “some five charters, conferring on private 
companies the privilege of banking under certain restrictions.” None of these 
companies have yet organized themselves as banking institutions. 


The progressive increase of the revenue and expenditures 
of the Government is herewith shown from 1791 to date. The 
years marked with an asterisk were those in which general 
tariffs were passed. The dagger mark indicates the passage 
of special tariffs; and the two combined show that both spe- 
cies of legislation were had. 
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Revenue collected from the beginning of the Government of the United States, to 
June 30, 1856. 


Loans and eee, including 


1803... 


Total wees 


Customs. 
*$4, 399,473 09 
*3, 443. 070 85 
4, 255, 306 56 
*+4, 801, 065 28 
*5, 588,461 26 
6,567,987 94 
*+7, 549, 649 65 
7,106,061 93 
6, 610,449 31 
+9, 080, 982 73 
10, 750, 778 93 
12, 438, 235 74 
10, 479, 417 61 
+11, 098, 565 33 
12,986,487 04 
14, 667, 698 17 
15, 845, 521 61 
16, 368, 550 58 
T, 296, 020 58 
8, 583,309 81 
18, 313, 222 73 
+8, 958, TTT 53 
+13, 224, 623 25 
5, 998, 772 08 
7, 282,942 22 


*136, 306, ST4 8S 


26, 283, 348 49 
+17, 176, 385 00 
+20, 283, 608 76 

15, 005, 612 15 

13, 004, 447 15 

17, 589, 761 94 

19, 088,433 44 
*17, 878, 325 71 

20,098,713 45 

23,341,331 TT 

19, 712, 283 29 


#123 205,523 64 


22. 631,965 91 
#21, 922, 391 39 
24,224, 441 77 


#428, 465, 237 24 
*+29 082,508 91 


16, 214, 957 15 
19, 391,310 59 
23, 409, 949 53 
11, 169, 290 39 
16, 158, 800 36 
283, 137, 924 SI 
13, 499, 592 17 
*14, 487,216 74 
*18, 187,908 76 

7,046, 843 91 
26, 183,570 94 
27,528,112 To 
26, 712, 667 87 
*23, 747,864 66 
+31, T57, 070 96 
28,346,738 82 
39, 668, 686 42 
49, 017, 567 92 
47, 339, 326 62 
58,931,865 52 
64, 224, 190 27 
53,025,794 21 
64, 022, 868 50 





1, 040, 237 53 
710,427 78 
885, 655 14 


"635,871 61 


fe ht et OO Dt et et et 


1, 393, 785 09 
1, 495, 845 26 
1,018, 308 T5 
1,517,175 13 
2, 239,356 14 
8,210,815 48 
2, 623,381 08 
8, 967, 682 55 
4, 857, 600 69 
14.757, 600 75 
24, 877,179 86 
6, 776, 236 52 
3,081,939 47 
T, 076, 447 35 
8, 292, 285 58 
1, 365, 627 42 


Public lands. treasury notes. 


12, 716, 820 86 
8, S57, 276 21 
5,589, 47 51 

13, 659,317 38 

14, 808, 735 64 

12, 551,409 19 
1,877,847 95 


4, 056, 500 00 


Total re- 


scellaneous. 
$10, 210, 025 75 
8, 740, 766 TT 
5, 720, 624 28 
10, 041,101 65 
9,419, 802 79 


15, 608, 828 78 
16, 398,019 26 
17, 062,544 09 
1, 773,473 12 
12, 144, 206 53 
14, 431, 838 14 
22, 639, 082 76 


95 
84.559; 536 95 

60 
57,171,421 82 


33 
21,593,936 66 
24, 605, 665 87 
20, 881,493 68 
19, 573, 708 72 
20, 232,427 94 
20, 540, 666 26 
24, 381,212 79 
26, 840, 858 02 
25, 260, 434 21 
22 966, 368 96 
24, 763, 629 23 
24, 827, 627 38 
24,944,116 51 


21,791, 935 58 
85, 430, 0ST 10 
50, 826, 796 08 
27, 883, S58 84 
89,019, 382 60 
$83,881, 242 89 
25, 082,193 59 
80,519,477 65 
84, 778,744 89 
20, 782,410 45 
81,198, 555 73 
29,941, 858 90 
29, 699, 967 74 
55, 338,168 52 
56,992,479 21 
59, 796, 892 98 
47, 649, 388 88 
52, 762, 704 25 
49,893,115 60 
61, 500, 102 S81 
73, 802,291 40 
65, 851, 374 68 
74, 056,899 24 
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22,279,121 15 
89, 190,520 36 
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89, 455, 436 


D 


82) 986, 876 53 
12) 118,105 15 
85 


30, 490, 408 71 
27, 632, 282 90 
60,520,851 74 
60, 655, 143 19 
56, 386,492 T4 
44, 604, 718 26 
48, 476, 104 81 
46, 712, 608 83 
54,577,061 74 
7D, 473, 119 08 
66, 398, 738 78 
73, 185, 644 45 








1,827, 151,592 02 164, 068, 855 16 807,835, 670 72 1,896, 136,014 26 1,837,721, 045 16 





Price of public lands from 1791 to 1796, $1 per acre; raised to $2 by the act of 1796; reduced 
in 1820 to the minimum of $1 25. 
* Indicates General Tariffs passed in those years. 
t Indicates Special Tariffs passed in those years. 
* + Indicates General and Special Tariffs passed in those years. 
@ From March, 1789, to December, 1791. 
¢ $1,458,782 98 deducted from the aggregate receipts, as per account of the Treasurer, No. 


76,922, 


b To December 31. 


e To June 30. 
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The subject of taxation we shall recur again in the June 
number of the Review. The following is a valuable table, as 
it shows the tonnage of every port existing under the laws of™ 
the United States : 


Condensed view of the Tonnage of the several Districts of the United States on the 
80th of June, 1856. 





DISTRICTS. Tons & 95ths. DISTRICTS. Tons & 95ths. 
Passamaquaddy..... Maine..... 29,984 41 | Georgetown. .District Columbia. 20,966 31 
Machias....,.......... Es wed 25,225 91 | Alexandria ...... Virginia...... 7,221 78 
Frenchman’s Bay...... BB dove 28,398 04 | Norfolk............. We bievees 27, 757 56 
Penobscot............. Es x0.408 44,865 82 | Petersburg ......... dO. veeecees 2,938 44 
EE can basck Wasp otal ' ey 76,812 40 | Richmond.......... eee 6, 831 58 
a, ee Mee ade oo cele a 88,048 90 | Yorktown........... a ET eT 6,251 44 
Waldoborough......... , Se 155, 873 15 | Tappahannock ..... 0 8,336 0T 
Lf eee eS naa oh 24,600 54 | Accomac, C. H...... Mi ccnenbie 7,236 42 
BEE tvs Sc ea bay ss OO issck 193,320 39 | East River.......... Bb ciehdas 1,950 82 
SS eee iss cs 136, 154 11 | Yeoeomico.......... ae a 8,157 46 
i weidt adhe onaadi RS 6,978 88 ee pane dads ae 1,421 84 
Kennebunk............ eee 19,430 20 | Wheeling........... \ 9,355 08 

ee Phisnn0ck 1,487 24! Wilmington...North Carolina... 21,420 70 
Portsmouth... New Hampshire... 84,590 04 | Washington......... IO. .wideiees 5,872 48 
Burlington......... Vermont.... 7,448 65 | Newbern............ Mo scendts 8,188 85 
Newburyport... Massachusetts 80,958 92! Edenton............ Mes ok btui 1,223 89 

| Se : _SeaS* 418 58 | Oamden ............ dO. ......4. 5,970 49 

loucester........... ee 29,454 02 TR ERTS TOS orenieteton 1,991 94 

eer Ga cise 29,970 62 | Plymouth........... Rss aecuces 4,083 09 
Beverly... ......... OD ii. niake 5,798 72 _ ae BOv ib << oees 726 87 
Marblehead.......... OP xisitieas 6,915 92 | Charleston....South Carolina... 59,128 58 

detbaeaeebases se pee ie 521,117 74 | Georgetown.........  ECLEET E 2, 785 52 
Plymouth............ LL ae 9,522 41 | Beaufort............d0......... 110 58 
Fall River........... EP ice acl 17, 254 67 | Savannah,....... Georgia....... 31,586 82 
New Bedford........ eee 158,000 71 | Sunbury............. Ni vss wes! Fee 
Barnstable........... ee: 68, 168 70 | Brunswick.......... cictct ie 754 10 
Edgartown.......... eter 6,939 17 | Hardwick .......... | EL eee ee 
Nantucket........... er 16, 857 14) St. Mary’s.......... MOw icdcces 102 72 
Providence. ...Rhode Island.. .. 19,385 87 | Pensacola ........ Florida....... 1,996 54 
RE aavtotéae pees TR a 16,951 40 | St. Augustine ....... er Se ape 
Ne hs dtithodées sd i andh.c0.da 11,646 82 | St. Mark’s........... ska 1,369 82 
Middletown..... Connecticut. ... 14, 221 01 | St. John’s........... ee 1,498 35 

ew London ........ a 40,371 56 | Apalachicola........ dP eee 1,756 69 
Stonington...........  _ epee 18, 102 56 | Key West.......... BOG cckies 8,668 12 
New Haven......... BE waite 23,214 92 | Mobile........... Alabama...... 88,448 70 
Wawm@eld., .....1.....2% OOsio 5. 0d 11, 698 92 | Pearl River..... Mississippi... .. 2,843 08 
Champlain....... New York.... 11,249 83 Vicksburg .......... BG.eces.... Geeeeute, 
Sackett’s Harbor..... 1,571 59 | New Orleans ....Louisiana..... 168, 308 52 
Oswego. ..........64. eee 88,888 71 | Teche............... EEE 1,890 49 
Niagara,............. Ds. sds ds 566 91 | Nashville....... Tennessee...... 4,508 44 
Genesee............. ESR 4,012 36 | Memphis........... Sa ae 4,433 84 
Oswegatchie ......... PPE 9,572 12 | Louisville ...... Kentucky...... 31,924 46 
Buffalo Creek........ Ne 89,929 20 | St. Louis........ Missouri....... 44, 571 00 
Sag Harbor.......... BSS v0.0 68 7,219 64 | Chicago.......... Illinois. ....... 57,407 30 
Greenport............ _, - re 10, 238 81 Alton.............. eee 155 10 
New York........... RO 1,828, 036 48 | Galena............. avd. dks 8,856 63 
Cold Spring.......... Gs ids 60h 1,393 50 | Sandusky ........ er 12,448 85 
Cape Vincent........ eee 6,130 88 | Cuyahoga ......... a ea EE 60,916 16 
Perth Amboy....New Jersey... 81,949 24 | Cincinnati......... As du cay k Se 30,016 63 
Bridgetown.......... ares 16, 652 16 | Miami (Toledo)....do.......... 8,136 91 
Burlington............ Oki... .08 12,491 84| New Albany. ,..Indiana........ 216 26 
EE ee 9,801 84) Milwaukie.....Wisconsin....... 18,491 49 
Newark.............. Ms «3:0 8% 8,499 82 | Detroit........ «Michigan ....... 58, 688 67 
Little Egg Harbor....do........ 8,321 60 | Michilimackinac...do........... 8,936 72 
Great Harbor....do........ 14, 212 03 | veston ....... Texas......... 6, 996 23 
Philadelphia ...Perhsyivania... 197,228 18 | Saluria............ bie rnevGue 965 48 
Presque Isle ......... Miicecsde 10, 386 84 | Point Isabel....... he: 5.6%) Ue 1,058 08 

ittsburg ............ Mel caste 48,405 46 San Francisco. .California ...... 80, 759 57 

ilmington...... Delaware..... 13,665 55 San Pedre......... RE 42 48 
New Castle .......... ee 6,614 17 Sacramento....... Cf Se 2,888 83 
Baltimore ........ Maryland..... 183,344 24 Astoria.......... RIE. (aKapbe | seapeagnse 
Serres aE 18, 639 87 | Puget’s Sound...... inaseccsone '---2ttdhains 
IRA, dadisd occas cd QDs ide s's 27,673 14 St. Andrew’s Bay. Florida...... 86 73 
Snow Hill............ Pith ocsien 5,489 60 | Knoxville.......Tennessee..... 453 30 
Ot: DOORN Os hccsd..-. ee 8,360 25 | Paducah ........ Kenwucky..... 890 65 
Town Creek ......... | Pe 2,066 06 
Annapolis............ BBG cé cess 1, 332 78 Total... .... sro Seg abate «ale 4, 871, 652 46 
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The annexed is very minute and elaborate in its comparison 
of some of the items of exports for several years. Its exami- 
nation is very curious. 


Manufactured articles of Domestic Produce exported to Foreign countries in cer- 





: tain years. 
ARTICLES. 1846. 1848, 1850. 1852. 1854, 1856. 
WOE hae cinguacecsibtpndcsccet $162,790 $134,577 $118,055 $91,499 887,140 $74,005 
Refined sugar................. 892,312 253, 285,056 149,921 870,488 360,444 
GOONS. oie iccecscuscccc 2,177 2,207 2,260 3.267 12,257 1,476 
Spirits from grain............. 73,716 90,957 48,314 48,737 282,919 500,945 
Spirits from molasses.......... 268,652 269,467 268,290 323,941 809,965 1,329,151 
peees reas CORN MEMNORENNS..... .. ccekpudl: | cnshdel \itapccce \dhbeae” Upbeke 95,484 

Nes cndnthsneedbiénvens 1,581 5,563 14,137 13,163 181,048 154,630 
NED san0'sf uibiadituts op otis 17,489 13,920 11,182 12,220 16,945 26,034 
Beer, ale, porter, and cider.... 67,735 78,071 52,251 48,052 53,508, 45,086 
Linseed oil and spirits of tur- 

FT REY Se, aE 159,915 831,404 229,741 152,837 1,084,829 896,238 
Da a» 2 on cantatas eos ccase. is Need ead Saks ueh>--- os uman enh ashe 161,232 
Household furniture........... 817,407 297,358 278,025 480,182 763,197 982,042 
Coaches and other carriages... 87,712 89,963 95,722 172,445 244,688 370,259 
Bk dhs wee tademndahscbeccces 74,722 55,498 68,671 80,453 176,404 226,682 
ER re er 24,357 © 27,435 20,893 47,937 53,311 $1,249 
Tallow candles and soap, and 

other candles............... 630,041 670,223 664,963 660,054 891,566 1,200,764 
Snuff and tobaceo............. 695,914 568,435 648,832 1,316,622 1,551,471 1,829,207 
Leather, boots, and shoes...... 346,516 194,095 193,598 428,708 896,555 1,813,311 
EE.  ivGthnenoe.cdlvedsievs 62,775 29,911 51,857 62,908 194,076 867,182 
OMG on. cesinnscéccaccs 140,879 125,268 190,852 121,580 212,700 644,974 
AMS ves cennneasdivesoiecce 80,520 73,274 75,108 89,316 159,026 811,495 
See a eee 614,518 84,278 12,797 82,725 26,874 27,512 
Iroa—pig, bar, and nails...... 122,225 154,086 154,210 118,624 808,127 286,980 

QUE ctlteinnd sce 107,905 83,188 79,318 191,388 450,775 288,816 
all manufactures of...... 921,652 1,022,408 1,677,792 1,993,807 3,472,467 3,585,712 
Copper & brass, manufactu’s of 62,088 61,465 105,060 108,039 92,108 584,846 
Medicinal drugs .............. 200,505 210,581 384,789 268,852 454,789 1,066,294 
Cotton piece goods— 
printed or colored...... 1,229,588 858,534 606,631 926,404 1,147,786 1,966,845 
uncolored.............. 1,978,331 4,866,559 8,774,407 6,139,391 4,130,149 4,616,264 
twist, yarn, and thread. 81,813 170,633 17,405 84,718 a re 
other manufactures of.. 255,799 827,479 835,981 571,688 423,085 884,200 
Hemp and flax— 
cloth and thread........ 1,364 495, 1,188 5,468 24,456 802 
bags, and all mannfae’s of 10,765 6,218 10,593 8,154 55,261 25,233 
Wearing apparel.............. 45,140 574,834 207,682 250,228 234,988 278,982 
Earthen and stone ware....... 6,521 8.512 15,644 18,310 84,525 66,696 
Combs and buttons............ 85,945 16,461 23,987 25,833 37,684 82,653 
MIIPS 606-060 ua50sd0eruhde ss 8,110 2,160 2,827 4,385 9,501 8,385 
Billiard tables and apparatus. . 1,583 12 2,295 1,088 3,204 2,778 
Umbrellas, parasols, sunshades 2,427 2,916 8,395 8,340 11,658 5,989 
MMamatneteres of Indie Taber. ois hall” ccintine | ccccses-teccse . -owence 1,093,538 
Leather and morocco (not sold 

SED WOMNED « o <d.0< dba cheeses. 26,667 16,483 9,800 18,617 17,018 5,765 
Fire-engines and ae ae 9,802 7,686 8,140 16,784 6,59T 29,088 
Printing-presses and types..... 43,792 80,408 89,242 47,781 83.012 67,517 
Musical instruments........... 25,3875 88,508 21,634 67,733 126,128 188,517 
Books and maps.............. 68,567 75,198 119,475 217,809 187,385 202,502 
Paper and stationery.......... 124,597 78,30T 99,696 119,585 192,889 208,013 
Paints and varnish............ 52,182 50,739 67,597 85369 121,823 217,179 
Manufactures of glass......... 90,860 76,00T 136,682 194,634 229476 216,489 
Manufactures of tim........... : 8,902 12,358 13,590 23,420 80,750 13,610 
Manufactures of pewter & lead 10,278 7,739 22,682 18,469 16,478 5,628 
Manufactures of marble & stone 14,234 22,466 84,510 57,240 88,327 162,376 
Manufactures of gold and silver 

and gold leaf ............... 8,660 6,241 4,583 20,332 1,811,513 6,116 
ON. ccmetienacltbeeccs., ci yicbes” ~ 6édad tt pkeewe | UMivkeds 442,383 881,724 
Artificial flowers and jewelry. . 24,420 11,217 45,283 114,738 50,471 26,386 
SOO acc nsnicacesd vache ds 10,613 6,126 10,370 15,085 23,673 82,457 
Bricks and lime......... honeek 12,578 24,174 16,348 18,589 83,314 64,297 
Articles not enumerated..... .. 1,879,566 1,137,828 8,869,071 2,877,659 4,972,084 8,559,613 

Cds i.athee acqae teed nase 11,139,582 12,858,758 15,196,451 18,962,931 26,849,411 30,970,992 


Gold and silver coin & bullion 423,851 2,700,412 2,046,679 87,487,837 88,234,566 44,148,979 
11,568,438 15,559,170 17,243,130 56,800,768 65,083,977 75,119,271 
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In the following table note how our specie exports have 
le in ten years, and how the articles of domestic produce 
shipped have doubled in value: 

Exports of domestic produce, de., of the United States. 


Years. The sea. The forest. Agriculture, Tobacco. Cotton. 
cS $3, 468, 033 $5, 996, 073 $68, 450, 383 $7,242,086 $58,415,848 
Bhan ccebacs 1, 980, 963 7, 059, 084 87, 781, 7, DOL, 122 61, 998, 294 
GONE... otis aoc | DAT, 654 5,917, 994 8, 858, 204 5, 804, 207 66, 396, 967 
rr 2,824,818 7,442, 508 26,547,158 9, 951, 023 71, 984, 616 
Mi idokccss cans 8, 294, 691 T, 847, 022 24, 369,210 9,219,251 112,315,317 
SOIC. ss ccacess 2, 282, 842 7, 864, 220 26, 378, 872 10, 031, 283 87, 965, 7 
Be. eek coon 8, 279, 413 7,915, 259 83, 468, 573 11,319,319 109, 456, 404 

1, 761, 185 67, 104, 592 10,016,046 98,596,220 


42,567, 476 14,712,468 88, 143,844 
TT, 686, 455 12,221,843 128,382,851 


Raw produce. Sp’e & bullion. Total value 


$2, 102, 838 $2,620 $150, 687,464 
, 058, 320 2,700,412 192, 904. 121 
935, 178 956,874 182, 666,955 
‘664 2,045,679 136,946,919 


953 
1,487,898 18,060,580 196, 480,718 
1,885,264 23,548,585 218, 417, 69T 
2)764,781  88,224'566 253, 390, 870 
2'373,31T 58,957,418 246,708,553 
8,125,429 44,148,979 810, 586, 330 

The Mint coined in a single year $67,527,930; of this, the 
Southern branches coined about $3,500,000, Philadelphia and 
New York coined nearly $35,000,000, and San Francisco 
nearly $30,000,000 in round numbers. In cents and half cents, 


$17,445 were coined. 
Coinage of the United States Mint and Branches, 1855-56. 














New San Dah- 
Denomnation. Philadelphia. Orleans. Francisco. lonega. Charlotte. Total. 
GOLD. Value. Value. Value. Value. Value. 
Donble eagles....... $6,812,920 00 $145,000 $24,685,000 00 ........ ......2. $31,642,920 00 
ee eee 604,900 00 30,000 BOO OD. oo dinnde. Sb viseces 1,074,900 00 
Half eagles......... 959,910 00 55,500 535,500 00 $106,385 $171,060 1,828,355 00 
Three doliars....... 78,080 00 ........  _ Beemer 171,330 00 
Quarter eagles...... 808,350 00 40,000 92,800 00 eee 943,335 00 
OS eee 761,050 00 5,000 24,600 00 1,460 ........ 792,110 00 
Fine bars........... 41,061 04, ........ 73,588 47 ....... or 21,956,327 16 
RTE PD. 0550. cece cccsbpanslbebacd ae * | ee ee 8,746,136 52 
Total gold...... 10,066,221 04 525,500 29,440,919 99 110,030 171,060 62,155,413 68 
SILVER. 
eras vee ee eee a ry eee _ 63,500 00 
Half doliars........ 446,000 00 2,472,000 . 90,250 00 ........ ........ 8,008,250 00 
Quarter dollars..... 1,516,000 00 = 130,000 GENRE OO escne ee cncccuse 1,718,100 00 
pO SS eee 288,000 00 hea ses heunnd Ss30RMNO essveces 288,000 00 
Half dimes......... 159,000 00 RT iiwviccsucnee MRS bese! wens 0s 225,000 00 
Eee WONNNS.. DAME OP, | deed esl | cancccncccce vbecsess secesecs 21,660 00 
Fine bars.......... BOR, CREAR SatingteS tone MaCoRERs. UEabocee 80,551 04 
Total silver.... 2,467,918 41 2,718,000 Peer eee 5,355,061 04 
COPPER. 
, nuncouseeenen TA GEE TDS sin digas: gas convedae adeshdaieness aan 17,455 84 
FEE OR, 8 ocean: dgdbocnght.st WUINERSS) “woneeceupUNey aeseeaeeee sop ecee. ceedines sand 
Total copper... Bide Wa ctelsalinen ded dedencn cpebccss. cvtenres 17,455 84 
RECAPITULATION. 
Total gold......... 10,066,221 04 525,500 29,440,919 99 110,080 171,060 62,155,413 68 
Total silver....... 2,467,918 41 2,718,000 PE Pe ekv bone none onap 5,355,061 04 
Total copper...... Pe LAN ai ode n.db od vbes: Cadi cans. oven cogs 17,455 84 





Total coinage... 12,551,595 29 3,248,500 29,603,269 99 110,030 171,060 67,527,930 56* 
. * Including $21,841,682 65 gold and $6,792 63 silver at the Assay Office in New York. 
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We show, by the following, what are the articles of prime 
necessity imported for domestic use. On these articles a duty 
of nearly $28,000,000 was collected in the last fiscal year, and 
they, ot made use of these goods, paid it. The South re- 
ceived, in the way of protection on sugar, one-fourth of what 
the North received on other articles, A safe compact! 


Foreign Imports (exclusive of re-exports) of certain articles into the United 








States. 
1853. 1854, 1855. 1856, 
Articles. —_— ooo an = + ‘o — 

Value. Value. Value. Duties, Value. Duties. 
Woollens.............. $27,051,984 $31,119,654 $22,076,448 $6,088,157 $80,705,161 $8,478,552 05 
5 rinsindeedankes 26,412,243 82,477,106 15,742,923 3,823,294 24,387,504 5,943,181 90 
Hempen goods........ 433,604 59,824 239,593 47,919 238,735 46,747 00 
Iron, and manufac- 

KS HR 26,993,082 28,288,241 23,945,274 7,168,602 21,618,718 6,461,615 00 
NES ns ri tibeaiets Bion 14,168,337 11,604,656 13,284,668 3,985,399 21,295.154 6,888,546 20 
Hemp, unmanufactured 826,812 335,632 55.458 16,687 8,427 1,028 10 
SG. «is kebecéapantned 1041577 1,290,975 1,692,587 338.517 1,954,317 390,863 40 
TA cadinod ves ceenbahs 488,491 585,926 898,825 268,147 597,094 119,418 80 

, Sy ae 96,916,080 105,762,014 77,930,771 21,731,672 100,745,110 27,829,952 45 





THE SUGAR CANE EXPEDITION—A CUBAN ESTATE. 


The appropriation of $10,000 by Government for the purchase of Cane cut- 
tings for the relief of the Louisiana planters, has turned out as might have been 
apprehended. Was it very proper to appoint at the head of the expedition, 
and entrust with all of its details, a gentleman entirely unfamiliar with Cane, 
though familiar enough, and admirably so, with entomology, apples, pears, 
et omne genus, We think well of the gentleman, but why submit him to such 
an ordeal? The fault is somewhere else, and should be fastened where it be- 
longs. The following extract is from the New Orleans Delta, of a late date: 


“The boxes are filled with miserable trashy stuff, completely spoiled. There 
is not a live eye on the canes in two boxes sent to P. C. Bethell’s plantations, 

“A neighbor of mine, who was in the city when the Release arrived, says 
that some of the boxes were opened there, and it was ascertained that the whole 
was ruined. The heat in the hold of the vessel, it is said, was by the thermom- 
eter one hundred and twenty, or upwards. If this was the case, why make 
the planters pay freight—when prices are so high, too—for a handful of West 
India pebbles, (for the ‘layers of earth’ consisted of nothing else,) and would 
not have filled a lady’s reticule. I had some idea of burning the contents of 
the boxes to destroy any worms they might contain, but a moment’s reflection 
convinced me that nothing but a Salamander, or such animalcule as exist in 
fire, could have survived the passage in the hold of the Release, if reports are 
true. 

“ A plain, unpretending overseer from this State, would have saved the Gov- 
ernment much expense, and have done something more arog d for the plant- 
ers than help to extract the few dimes from their pockets, (in the shape of 
freights on trashy) which they saved from the wreck of the last crop to say 
nothing of the preceding ones.” 


A letter writer in Cuba thus describes a very large Sugar estate, which he 
was visiting, and our planters may be interested in the description : 


“This estate is very properly called the ‘Flor de Cubas,’ 


(Flower of Cuba.) There are other estates as large and larger, 
but none that have such perfect machinery, and which have 
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laid out so much money for that, and on buildings. There are 
about 1,000 acres of land, nearly three-quarters of which are 
under cultivation with sugar cane, the balance being devoted 
to grazing the plantain fields. The product of this estate, of 
course, varies with different years; thus, last year, owing to 
the rains, they could not eut all their cane and it fell short, 
but its present average crop is 10,000 boxes and 1,000 aye 
heads of sugar, and its gross income at present prices will be 
from $320,000 to $350,000. Of this enormous sum about one- 
half is absorbed by interest on its debt and by its annual ex- 

enses. There are 650 hands; 350 negroes; and 250 Chinese. 
Ihe rest are overseers, cartmen, coopers, engineers, &c. There 
are 80 ox carts for drawing the cane to the mill, and 600 oxen, 
four being used to every cart, and they are relieved twice a 
day. There are many buildings in this village, for it is almost 
like one. Besides the sugar house, there is the dwelling houses 
for the owner and for the overseers, the drying houses, the hos- 
pital, the baracoons for the slaves, and even a nursery for the 
children of the slaves. 

“The sugar house here is the principal attraction, and it is 
an enormous affair. It is all one floor and-covered by a single 
roof, and its interior is somewhat similar to that of some of 
our large sugar refineries in New York. There are two large 
rolling mills for crushing the cane, each with three rollers six 
feet long, and placed on the top of two, the cane feeding itself 
and passing under one and over the other two rollers, it comes 
out squeezed almost dry, and as flat as asheet of paper, 
the juice runs down into troughs. These rollers are set very 
close, within an eighth of an inch of each other, and the pres- 
sure is enormous. To drive these rollers there is an engine of 
fifty horse power. The juice then is carried by pumps toa 
set of fourteen kettles, inte by steam it is condensed, and 
then it runs through a body of carbon or burnt bone in another 
set of cisterns; it is then carried to a vaccuum pan, where it 
is evaporated, then over a set of copper pipes for condensation, 
again through the charcoal for decoloring, then into another 
vaccuum pan, where it is boiled to a crystalizing point. It is 
then carried off to another part of the building, and by copper 
ladles is emptied into the sugar moulds, holding about sixty 

ounds each, where in another day it is ready for claying. 
This process is only followed where it is intended to make box 
sugar, which is always clayed, while that packed in hogsheads 
is called muscovado, and is packed into the casks in a green 
state, where it is then allowed to purge itself for fifteen or 
twenty days, and is then ready for shipment. 

“On this estate they make mostly clayed or box sugar, and 
the process of claying is this: The moulds containing the green 


~ 
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sugar are placed on a Jong floor in a room holding from 800 to 
1,000 moulds; the point of the mould is below the level of 
the floor, which is made with square holes for their support; 
after the sugar has set in the moulds the plug at the bottom 
is taken out, and on the base or upper flat surtace of the sugar 
is placed a quantity of black pasty clay, which has the 

roperty of distributing the water very equally through it. 

his clay is wet and the water filters slowly through the body 
of the sugar, carrying with it all color and leaving the base of 
the cone perfectly white. This process is repeated several 
times and the sugar is kept in this house for about twenty days. 
It is then turned out of the moulds into large open, flat wooden 
trays, and the different layers of strata of sugar is divided by 
a negro with a large cleaver into white, brown, and yellow, 
that nearest the point is still colored with molasses and not 
very dry. These several classes are all kept by themselves, 
and the sugar is dried either by the sun or by ovens, and then 
packed into boxes holding about 400 pounds each. ‘These are 
then nailed and strapped by pieces of green cow-hide in narrow 
strips, the boxes weighed, branded, and ready for transport to 
market.” 





THE POWER OF COTTON. 


D. D. Deming, it seems, has read a paper in New York upon this subject, 
which he sends us. We do not know the gentleman, but his paper contains 
some solid, bold thoughts which are not frequently heard expressed in that 
community. We allow him to speak. 


Nortuern Free Lazor.—tThe legislative action of slave eap- 
ital then is, to promote the dollars and cents value of labor. 
It opposes internal improvement by the General Government, 
betause they create public debts, for which labor must be 
taxed. It opposes protective tariffs, because it taxes labor for 
the benefit of manufacturers. Paper money banking scarcely 
enters into its calculations for the same reason; and thus you 
see why Northern free labor sympathizes with this great power. 
In humility I bow myself wa <M is it not a great shame that 
Northern free labor in this our nineteenth century, should be 
driven to such a source for its own protection ? 

Here is work to be done—the case is urgent ; it will admit 
of no delay. This freeman’s stomach is scarce six days re- 
moved from the starving point; and I tell you plainly and 
honestly, my brother, that I will not lift a hand or move a 
muscle, to keep negro slavery out of Kansas, until you help 
me remove my white brother here at our very door, from his 

mi nent peril. 
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Carrrat Norra anp Sovurs.—In the Free States there are 
1,100 Banks, with a specie basis of 33 millions. In the Slave 
States there are 300 Banks, with a specie basis of 30 millions. 
The circulation of paper money North, is two to one against 
the South. It is said that 350,000 slave holders form an Oli- 
garchy, against which all the power of the North is unable to 
contend. But this isan Oligarchy to keep up the price of ne- 
groes; and, as a consequence, to keep up the price of white 
men. 


Neero SLAVERY AN ORDINANCE OF Provipence.—My labor 
increases and I am already oppressed with its magnitude. 
When I look over the laced earth and see the eight hundred 
millions of human beings that inhabit it, and see so man 
taxed beyond their capacity to bear, and others with what is 
infinitely worse, with moral darkness and inaction, and feel 
that Christianity and civilization are not possible without in- 
dustry, and know that liberty can only be attained through 
the rugged pathway of human effort, marked out by the law 
of our being—I come to the conclusion—I cannot escape it— 
that negro slavery is one of the ordinances of a kind Provi- 
dence, to equalize the burdens of her children. God has 
ordained from the foundation of the world, that the relation of 
master and servant shall exist. The greater mind must rule the 
weaker—all else is chaos—therein all governments are upheld, 
and justice made possible. Let us look to it therefore, that 
our Congro brother, does not give us to the house of Pharoah, 
to sell into a more frightful bondage. 

The wonder perhaps of this 19th century, is the value of 
cotton, and its achievements. Iron and cotton, mostly cotton, 
drove England’s corn laws to the wall, and introduced cheaper 
bread to her starving millions. How could the generatiort.of 
men whose graves we have just now surveyed, have paid the 
$200,000,000 they were taxed to pay for the freedom of their 
black brothers, without cotton? I think you will see by a 
little calculation, that the thing was impossible. It was hard- 
ly possible even with it, for history does not show since the 

ays of Pharoah, a parallel to the intensity of free laber, which 
was compelled to apply itself to this object. Men, women, 
children, Celt, and Anglo-Saxon, worked, till their very souls 
were crushed out of them. More than one million of Eng- 
land’s children in the generation just gone by, have been sent 
with empty stomachs, to the unbidden future, to proclaim her 
humanity through the earth, that she might secure the homage 
of the Nations. Let the ceaseless roll of her drums that never 
echoes to the setting sun, be muffled, to beat the solemn dirge 
of her famished hosts! 
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Free Trane Anp Taxation.—The statesmen of all countries 
and all parties, unite in one conviction, that the world in our 
age, is governed by capital. Empires, Kingdoms, and Repub- 
lics are all the same ; the practical and most important differ- 
ence being the intensity and degree of the public burdens. 
Not a Government, not an Empire, Kingdom, or Republic, ah! 
to our shame, pursues a system of taxation upon any principle 
that would be tolerated by an honest man in the conduct of 
his own private affairs. Our General Government collects 
$70,000,000 annually, and if it kept an open, fair, and honest 
account with all its citizens, the amount of each person in plain 
figures that all might read, would be credited on its books. 
That would be an American System. But instead of this, out 
of the 25,000,000 of its citizens, not one is permitted, nor can 
he know what he has paid. Help me to lift up this impene- 
trable veil of government finance, and let us see if we can 
upon what principle and how apportioned, the several sums 
taxed, are to the abilities of the people. Let me remind you, 
lest you forget it, that Pompey’s account does not enter into 
the general estimate. /is master takes care of that, but what 
I most desire to know is the precise sum or an approximation 
thereto, set opposite to the name of Patrick, the mortar man. 
Gracious me! Patrick doesn’t pay taxes, does he? Yes, but 
he does though. You see he wears a shirt and overalls, made 
of cotton, and his family are clad, though poor it may be, and 
the government has levied its tax upon them for the benefit of 
Sree labor, and the money is now in your treasury. You see 
now that while Patrick has consumed twenty dollars for his 
year’s supply of cotton, four dollars of it has gone into the 
treasury, while Mr. Sweatter, the millionaire, Eas consumed 
one hundred dollars, twenty of which has gone to the same 
last account; and thus, you see, that although Patrick is not 
worth a shilling, he pays into the public treasury one-fifth as 
much for his cotton as the millionaire. It may be said that 
freedom has no comparable value in dollars and cents, alas! 
in Patrick’s case it has none. 


Liserty or THE Press Norra anp Souru.—tThe writer evi- 
dently here has in his mind Mr. Simms’ late lecturing experi- 
ence at the North. 

But we go to our Southern brother with unbiushing haste, 
and ring the door bell to his hospitable mansion, and while 
we are telling his servant who has answered our summons, 
that his owner is a “villain and cut throat,” his master catches 
us in the act, and straightway sets us into the street, from 
whence we run and shout, no freedom of speech! no freedom 
of speech! 
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We assure our brother if he will come to the North, we will 
set him an example worthy of Christians, allow him to say what 
he pleases. He comes; and with his heart full of the nia 4 
we have done him, begins to tell his tale, and although he 
utters not a word to incitement or violence, instead of listening 
to him we go ourselves in safety to the street, and tell him to 
talk to the walls, and thus we illustrate the “ Christian’s” free- 
dom of speech! I would that this picture were overdrawn. 


Tar Power anp Mieur or Corron.—Great and incalculable 
is the wondreus power of Cotton! It earns the poor man’s 
bread, and fills the rich man’s pocket. It covers new-born 
infancy, and forms our garments for the grave. We toil for 
it by day, and lay curse down by night, while it refreshes 
and warms our hearts to the opening prayer of morning. The 
hopes and fears of millions, born and unborn, cluster around 
those unsightly cotton bales. It permeates through every de- 
partment of civilized, and it may be, uncivilized Tife. 

It invents cotton gins and spinning jennies, and lifts inven- 
tive genius to immortality. It quickens slow moving industry, 
and sharpens hungry avarice. Roaring water-falls and pufling 
steam sing peons to its attenuating fibre, and clattering looms 
attune their notes in harmony. It enlarges the boundaries of 
science, and adorns art. It fills the imaginations of poets and 
divines, and constructs cunning platforms for statesmen and 
politicians. It institutes Sligarvhia, and perpetuates them, 
while it binds up with its tough fibre the great democratic 
heart, and shields it from destruction. It freights the ships of 
commerce, and sends a missionary to every clime, and in the 
hour of danger it barricades our cities, and nobly protects us 
from pillage and booty. More than this, it has made salu- 
brious and fragrant the once abodes of hideous reptiles and 
miasma, and perhaps not least of all, has raised up more than 
three millions of the children of Ham to an elevation above 
their sable brothers, which challenges comparison in history. 

Wonderful! most wonderful! is the power of cotton! The 
universe is but a cotton mill, elaborating the necessities of 
men. 
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Mr. George Fitzhugh, of Virginia, who has written several 
articles for our Review, is one of the boldest and most daring 
thinkers of the age. He grapples with things as they are in 
reality, and is little concerned about the names and traditions, 
associations and consecrations in which they conceal them- 
selves. His views of human nature and of man, though not 
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calculated very much to please our self-love, have derived from 
history and experience too much melancholy support. Is man 
the helpmeet, the friend, the protector of his brother, acting 
from motives of pure, disinterested love? or do we find him in 
the aggregate, now as before the flood, selfish, unrelenting, 
grinding the faces and grasping at the labor or the possessions 
of his neighbor man? Is society without slaves free from this 
rapacity and these “ ee ee. And does society 
with slaves possess them? Here are questions to which Mr. 
Fitzhugh, in his labors, addresses himself in the work before 
us, and in another also of great merit, published by him a year 
or two ago, entitled * Sociology for the South.” 

Mr. Fitzhugh calls up to the stand _all of the great reformers 
of the North, and interrogates them as to the state of their 
own society. This is a fair method, and they are fair witnes- 
ses. If we must change our society and our forms, it is to be 
supposed that these people have something, which in their own 
regard is better, to offer us. Is this the tact? Are they not 
busy with more activity, and more promise of success, in at- 
tempts to upset and re-organize society at the North? Let 
the people, the conservative masses of the North, heed this, 
and be sure that they are not sowing the storm to reap the 
whirlwind. 

The first witness is Mr. Goodell. He was one of the leaders 
of the Syracuse Convention of Abolitionists. In his Democra- 
cy of Christianity, vol. 2, page 197, he says: 

‘‘And what is this pride of wealth, after all, growing up into the aristocracy 
of wealth, the usurpations of wealth, the oppressions of wealth, grinding the 
masses of humanity into the dust to-day, throughout our modern Christendom, 
in the middle of our nineteenth eentury civilization and progress, with a hoof 
more flinty, more swinish, and More MuRDEROvs (capitals ours) than that of 
semi-barbarous feudalism in its bloodiest days.” 

“Is any thing wanting to complete the picture, and to ratify the assurance 
of a state of liberty, equality, common brotherhood, common interests, common 
sympathy, and common participancy in social rights, immunities, privileges, and 
arrangements? Must we need be told in addition to all this, that ‘ the thrones 
of despotism shall be cast down,’ that the ‘beast’ of civil and ecclesiastical 
tyranny and usurpation, the persecutor ‘ of the holy apostles and people,’ shall 
be given ‘to the burning flames,’ that the yoke of domination ‘shall be dashed 
into pieces as a potter's vessel,’ that ‘subversion’ shall tread upon the heels of 
subversion, and one despotism overturn another, till He, ‘ whose right it is, shall 
rule.’ That the masses shall be elevated, the exclusives brought low, that the 
‘lofty’ shall be ‘ humbled,’ and the ‘haughty bowed down’—in such a govenlt 
general possession, general justice, equality, and contentment as has been already 
and previously described?” 

Of Gerrit Smith, Mr. Fitzhugh says: he is a zealous Chris- 
tian, yet edits, or did edit the Progressive Christian, which 
proposed to abolish Christianity as now understood ; he agrees 
with Wendall Phillips, that the pulpit of the North stands in 
the way of freedom, and delenda est Carthago, should be des- 
troyed. — 
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He is one of the largest owners of real estate at the North, 
and yet the most uncompromising agrarian in the world. In 
a case of conscience he would let the world or the Union slide 
with equal equanimity. His eccentricities and aberrations are 
the growth of the system which surrounds him, and which re- 
minds him and every other ingenuous and candid mind, that, 


“ Whatever is, is wrong.” 


He had the education and has the feelings of a Southerner, 
his father having owned slaves and Indians, among whom he 
was reared as a playmate and a prince. He is learned, can- 
did, honest. The subversion of free society would strip him of 
millions of wealth, and yet it is this very subversion which he 

roposes with resistless energy and unshrinking zeal. In the 
ands of such a reformer how much has free society to fear 
more than the society which is not'so captivating in name. 

Mr. Fitzhugh now calls up Horace Greely, who has been a 
host, by his labors in and out of the Tribune, in creating the 
great Abolition party of the North. Long ago he ably and 
zealously promulgated, in his diseussion with the Courier and 
Enquirer, the extreme anti-property doctrines of the Fourier- 
ists. He was among the first in America to maintain by argu- 
ment and proofs the inadequacy and injustice of the whole 
social and governmental organization of the North. The 
popularity of the Tribune shows how general is the wish to 
upset existing institutions, and when this is done, the choice, 
says Mr. Fitzhugh, will be between no government and slavery. 

Of Garrison, Phillips, Parker, and .Andrews, Mr. Fitzhugh 
well remarks: They admit that the Bible and the Constitu- 
tion recognize slavery, and therefore denounce both, and pro- 
pose disunion and no priests or churches as measures to promote 
abolition. 

We have thus indicated the argument pursued in the work 
before us. It is one that is esloulined to startle by its origin- 
ality throughout, and to attract the sober and serious reflection 
of the patriot and the true philanthropist. We doubt not that 
there are points which the author strains too far, and that in 
his assaults “upon the existing doctrines of political economy, 
he will meet with more difficulties than are removed, yet will 
good result—much good. His work should be read by every 
one interested in maintaining the institutions of our country 
and our republican government and liberties, whether at the 
North or the South. The author deserves the hearty plaudits 
of his countrymen, and we trust his labor in this sacred cause 
will not be remitted. His work deserves the widest circula- 
tion. 

Time and _— do not admit of the analysis we had intended 
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of “Cannibals All,” but the reader will perceive by the eap- 
tion of its chapters how extensive is the range of inquiry and 
discussion. e name a few—Labor, Skill, and Capital, False 
Philosophy of the Age, Free Trade and Centralization, The 
World is too little Governed, Liberty and Slavery, Decay of 
English Liberty, French Revolution, Rural and Factory Life 
of ngland, Negro Slavery, In what Anti-Slavery Ends, Pri- 
vate Property Destroys Liberty and Equality, Man has Pro 
erty in Man, Government a Thing of Force, Warning to the 
North, ete. 

From chapter xxix we extract the following, taken from the 
National Era: 


“We know that the claim laid by capital to the lion’s share of profits is itself, 
under any circumstances, a great obstruction to the progress of the masses; 
but we believe that even that obstacle will one day be removed—that problem 
in political science be solved by cividization and Christianity. We believe that 
the human intellect will never, with the light of the Gospel to guide and inspire 
its efforts, surrender to the coid and heartless reign of capital over labor. The 
masses in Europe, in fact, owe their liberty to the excessive supply of slave labor, 
which, when it becomes a burden to the land, was cast aside as worthless.” 


The following is from the Northern Christian Advocate : 


“The causes of the evil under consideration are very obvious, as is also their 
appropriate remedy. We must set down as the first and principal cause of in- 
jury, the fact that the capital which sustains mechanical business is not under 
the control of the operatives. The mills or machines may stop at any hour in 
spite of the wants or wishes of the employees. Wages may be put down, little 
or much, with or without notice. Operatives are not consulted in such cases. 
The motive may be good or bad—it may be to guard against bankruptcy, or to 
amass wealth from the sinews of a toiling dependent race. But, whatever the 
motive and the decision, the operative is helpless.” 


From the chapter on English Liberty and Slavery we make 
extracts at large. They are taken from the Edinburgh Review 
for January, 1854, and are the result of the Commissions ap- 
pointed by Parliament to report upon the condition of the 
poor and working classes ; 


Coat Mrves.—“ That at different ages, from six years old and upwards, the 
hard work of pushing and dragging the carriages of coal from the workings to 
the main ways or to the foot of the shaft, begins; a labor which all classes of 
witnesses coneur in stating, requires the unremitting exertion of all the physical 
power which the young workers ‘possess, 

“That, in the districts in which females are taken down into the coal mines, 
both sexes are employed together in precisely the same kind of labor, and work 
for the same number of hours; that the girls and boys, and the young men and 
the young women, and even married women and women with child, commonly 
work almost naked, and the men in many mines, quite naked; and that all 
classes of witnesses bear testimony to the Lanoealiaiog influence of the employ- 
ment of females underground.” 


COMPARISON OF LABORERS. 


16 Farmers’ boys bet. 12 and 14 years, measured, each .. 56.4 inches in height. 
IO GES BOE si os iia seas ccveesascctbese oeeses 53.4 “ a 


Difference ........ coda wemered Voces deme Ras dows fare a od 
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10 Farmers’ girls, bet. 14 and 17 years, measured each.. 60.5 inches in height. 


10 Colliers’ girls, ..........eeeccees SOE ee 65.6 “ 
LY Pee) eee Phd b dkdie doc 0 ab sina 49 “ - 
51 Farmers’ children, 10 years old, measured, each..... er mF * 
60 Colliers’ children............4+ Sire Ee e's oe caNeawn 48. - - 
DON ss 6 wie eGK es v0 wHAd duke lcd 0 <8 Mee obs i “ bs 
49 Farmers’ children, 154 years old, measured, each..... 59. a - 
GP Cater INO. cbs ce ce cc esa ct cvbcededesccsicer 53. “ ¥ 
ee te vid bales es arr * 6. % 5 


“ As an example of the mental culture of the collier children in the neighbor- 
hood of Halifax, the Sub-commissioner states, that an examination of 219 child- 
ren and young persons at the bottom of one of the coal-pits, he found only 31 
that could read an easy book, not more than 15 that could write their names, 
these latter having received instruction at some day-school before they com- 
menced colliery labor, and that the whole of the remaining number were in- 
capable of connecting two syllables together.” 

“A girl eighteen years old—I never leasnt nought. I never go to church or 
chapel. I have never heard that a good man came into the world, who was 
God's Son, to save sinners, 1 never heard of Christ at all. Nobody has ever told 
me about him, nor have my father and mother ever taught me to pray: I know 
no prayer: I never pray. I have been taught nothing about such things.—({Evi- 
dence, Mines, p. 252, 11, 35, 39. ‘The Lord sent Adam and Eve on earth to save 
sinners ’—(Jbid. p. 245, 1. 66.) ‘I dont know who made the world; I never 
heard about God.’—(/bid. p. 228, 1. 17.) ‘Jesus Christ was a shepherd; he 
came a hundred years ago to receive sin. 1 don’t know who the Apostles 
were,’—(/bid. p. 282, 1. 11.) ‘Jesus Christ was born in heaven, but I don’t 
dnow what happened to him; he came on earth to commit sin. Yes; to com- 
mit sin, Seotland is a country, but I don’t know where it is. I never heard of 
Franee.’—(/bid. p. 265, 1. 17.) ‘Idon’t know who Jesus Christ was; I never 
saw him, but I’ve seen Foster, who prays about him.’—(/bid. p. 291, 1. 63.) ‘I 
have been three years at a Sunday-school. I don’t know who the Aprostles 
were. Jesus Christ died for his son to be saved.’—(Jbid. 245, 1. 10.) Eurployer 
(to the Commissioner,) ‘You have expressed surprise at Thomas Mitchell (the 
SS witness) not having heard of God. 1 judge there are few colliers 

ereabouts that have.”—(Second Report, p. 156.) 

Carico Prrvrers.—* Thomas Sidbread, block-printer, after taking a child who 
had already been at work all day to assist him as a teerer through the night, 
says, ‘we began to work between eight and nine o’clock on the Wednesday 
night; but. the boy had been sweeping the shop from Wednesday morning. 
You will seareely believe it, but it is true—I never left the shop till six o’cloe 
on the Saturday morning; and I had never stopped working ail that time, ex- 
cepting for an hour or two, and that boy with me all the time. I was knocked 
up, and the boy was almost insensible.” 

“The evidence collected by Mr. Kennedy in the Lancashire district, tends to 
show that the children employed in this occupation are excluded from the 
opportunities of education; that this necessarily contributes to the growth of 
an ignorant and vicious population; that the facility of obtaming early employ- 
ment for children in wrint-fields empties the day-schools; that parents without 
hesitation sacrifice the future’ welfare of their children through life for the 
immediate advantage or gratification obtained by the additional pittance de- 
rived from the child’s earnings, and that they imagine, or pretend, that they 
do not neglect their children’s education if they send them to Sunday-schools.” 

Metat workers.—“ In Willenhall the children are shamefully and mest cruell 
beaten with a horsewhip, strap, stick, hammer handle, file, or whatever tool is 
nearest at hand, or are struck with the clenched fist or kicked. 

“In Sedgley they are sometimes struck with a red-hot iron, and burnt and 
bruised simultaneously ; sometimes they have ‘a flash of lightning’ sent at them. 
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‘When a bar of iron is drawn white-hot from the forge it emits fiery particles, 
which the man commonly flings in a shower upon the ground by a swing of his 
arm before placing the bar upon the anvil. This shower is sometimes directed 
at the boy. It may come over his hands and face, his naked arms, or on his 
breast. If his shirt be open in front, which is usually the case, the red-hot 
particles are lodged therein, and he has to shake them out as fast as he can.’ 
* «* * ‘His master’s name is , of Little London. There is another 
apprentice besides him who is treated just as bad.’ , aged fifteen, ‘works 
Knoblocks with Is a fellow-apprentice with Lives in the 
house of his master. Is beaten by his master, who hits him sometimes with his 
fists, and sometimes with the file haft, and sometimes with a stick—it’s no mat- 
ter what when he’s a bit cross; sometimes hits him with the locks; has cut his 
head open four or five times; so he has his fellow-apprentice’s head.” 

“Dust flues, in a state of perfection to which they have now been brought, 
peer to be capable of greatly diminishing if not of entirely obviating the evil. 

e Sheffield grinders cannot, however, be induced to avail themselves of this 
security ; they know that they are doomed to an early death, yet they are ab- 
solutely unwilling that the evil to which they are exposed should in any degree 
be lessened; they regard every precaution to prolong life with jealousy, as a 
means of increasing the supply of labor and lowering wages; they are for ‘a 
short life and a merry one,’ and hence, even when the masters are at the ex- 
pense of erecting the apparatus, these men refuse to use it, and even frequently 
kick it down and break it under their feet.’”—(/bid. Evidence.) 

“ Ae to illicit sexual intercourse, it seems to prevail almost —— and 
from a very early period ef life: to this conclusion witnesses of every rank give 
testimony.” 

“In all the Sheffield trades employing large numbers of children, it is stated 
that there is a much closer intermixture of the younger children with the elder 
youths, and with the men, than is usual in the cotton, woollen, and flax facto- 
ries; and that the conversation to which the children are compelled to listen, 
would debase their minds and blunt their moral feelings even if they had been 
carefully and virtuously educated, but that of course this result takes place 
more rapidjy and completely in the case of those who have had little or ao 
religious culture, and little but bad example before their eyes from their cradle 
upwards.” 














Lace Makers.—“In this case, if the statement of the mother be correct, one 
of her children, four years of age, works twelve hours a day with only an in- 
terval of a quarter of an hour for each meal, at breakfast, dinner, and tea, and 
never going out to play; and two more of her children, one six and the other 
eight years of age, work in summer from 6 a. m. till dusk, and in winter from 
seven in the morning till ten at night, fifteen hours. 

“This family is singular only in the children being set to work at the ages of 
two or three. It is common in this district for children to commence work at 
four, five, and six; the evidence renders this fact indubitable.” 

“In the Nottingham, Leicester, and Derby districts, partly from the causes 
just assigned, and partly from the dissipated habits of the workmen, ‘the hours 
of labor are so extremely irregular that it is impossible to speak of them with 
exact precision.” The hand-machines, especially the wide machines, are usuall 
double-handed ; some very large ones have three men each; the men work oan 
machines by ‘spells for shifts’ The most common time is sixteen, eighteen, and 
occasionally twenty hours. ‘However long,’ adds the Sub-commissioner, ‘may 
be the hours during which the machines are propelled, even for the whole 
twenty-four, either by hand or power, there are scarcely ever two complete 
sets of threaders.” 

“‘In the town of Nottingham,’ says Mr. Grainger, ‘ all parties, clergy, police, 
manufacturers, work-people, and parents, agree that the present mi of em- 
ploying children and young persons as threaders and winders is a most fertile 
source of immorality. There can, in fact, be but few states more immediatel 
leading to vice ae ae | Children of both sexes are called out of their 
parents’ houses at all hours of the night, and, as it is quite uncertain how long 
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they may be required, whether for two hours or the whole night, a ready and 
unanswerable excuse for staying out is furnished. 

“The moral condition of the lace makers in Northamptonshire, Oxfordshire, 
Beds and Bucks, is stated by Major Burns to be extremely low, and prostitution 
is rife among them, from their seanty earnings, their love of finery, and the 
almost total absence of early moral culture.” 


Mittiners.—“ It is estimated that there are in London, in the millinery and 
dressmaking business, at least 1500 employers, and that the number of young 
people engaged by each employer varies from two or three to twenty-five or 

, pte five—the average in each establishment being about ten, making in the 
whole 15,000; but this does not include journeywomen who work at their own 
houses, of whom also there are great numbers. 

“In some of what are considered the best regulated establishments, during 
the fashionable season, oceupying about four months in the year, the regular 
hours of work are fifteen, but’ on emergencies, which frequently recur, these 
hours extend to eighteen. In many establishments the hours of work, during 
the season, are unlimited, the young women never getting more than six, often 
not more than four, sometimes only three, and occasionly not more than two 
hours for rest and sleep out of the twenty-four; and very frequently they 
work all night.” 

“The correctness of these representations is confirmed among others, by the 
following medical witnesses: Sir James Clark, Bart., Physician to the Queen—‘I 
have found the mode of life of these poor girls such as no constitution could 
long bear. Worked from six in the morning till twelve at night, with the ex- 
ception of the short intervals allowed for their meals, in close rooms, and pass- 
ing the few hours allowed for rest in still more close and crowded apartments— 
a mode of life more completely calculated to destroy human health could searce- 
ly be contrived, and this at a period of life, when exercise in the open air, and 
a due proportion of rest, are essential to the development of the system. Judg- 
ing from what I have observed and heard, I scarcely believed that the system 
adopted in our worst-regulated manufactories can be so destructive of health 
as the life of the young Tmasien® 
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The Hon. Charles Gayarré, of Louisi- 
ana, has sent us an interesting pamphlet 
entitled a “Sketch of General Jackson, 
by himself.” It is made up of sundry 
extracts from a batch of private corres- 
pondence of the hero, never before 
made public, placed in the hands of 
Mr. G., who was an active member of 
the committee appointed in Louisiana, 
to procure the statue of General Jack- 
son, which now adorns the public square 
of New Orleans. Mr. Gayarré, as the 
historian of Louisiana, would have as 
one of his prominent subjects the career 
of General Jackson. 

It is our purpose to make a few ex- 
tracts, as many as space will admit, from 
the pamphlet, premising that we are 
not prepared to endorse all of its re- 








flections and conclusions, and that it 
was never a part of our political faith 
to receive implicitly the teachings of 
this, any more than the teachings of 
others of the great men who have ex- 
erted sway in the republic. General 
Jackson had his eminent merits and his 
eminent faults, and in their admixture 
will long be felt in the history of our 
country. But to the pamphlet. 

General Jackson's liberality : He thus 
writes to his ward in 1821: 

“ Although there are many anecdotes 
told upon the yankees you will find, 
says he in a letter te his young ward, 
dated 1821, the people of New England 
like all other people a mixture of good 
and bad, hospitable and inhospitable, 
polished and unpolished, but as a peo- 
ple, moral and humane.” 
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To the same party in 1822, he writes, 
dissuading him from leaving the Ameri- 
ean Army to unite himself with that of 
Russia. We quote the passage, together 
with others upon various matters, and 
the comments of Mr. Gayarre upon 
them: 


“You say that you have spent the 
best of your life in a profession which 
offers no inducements in your own 
country. Let me ask what is it in the 
profession of arms in your country that 
is inconsistent with the character which 
awaits an officer devoted to its service, 
prepared by science for distinction in 
that service, and competent to * * * 
(illegible) or share in its battles and 
dangers? What is it in the character 
of your country that is unworthy of 
your efforts to sustain it? What in its 
national feeling that cannot claim your 
yarticipation? Where is the country, 
besides your own, whose glory is the | 
protection of liberty and those equal | 
rights which have long since been lost 
in the despotisin and corruption of every | 
European government? Where is that 
love of country which, living even with | 
the chained and shackled peasantry of 
a monarch, despises all control? And 
would you renounce this sacred tie for 
the glory to be won in the uncertain 
career of a foreign emperor? Can you 
sacrifice the feelings which should char- | 
acterize an American officer to the illu- 
sions whieh support royalty and conceal 
its corruption? I hope you could not. 
There are many objections, Edward, to 
your adopting the course which you 

ave named, but which I shall not | 
mention, believing that you will un-| 
hesitatingly abandon a scheme which | 
rou have formed without reflection. 
be industrious and you will not feel the 
miseries of idleness.” 

On the 3d of March, 1823, he wrote 
to the same individual: 

“T am happy to learn that your 
health is restored, and that justice has 
been done you at last by the chief of 
the Engineer Department. Never make 
enemies that you can avoid, and never 
permit injury from any source without 
@ proper resentment.” 








* Never make enemies that you ean 
avoid,” sounds like the voice of wisdom | 
and not like that of one who had the 
reputation, not only of cherishing a} 
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reckless indifference to provoking en- 
mities, but even of entertaining a strange 
propensity to rush into strifes, as the 
eagle is said to utter its most joyous 
shriek when the lightning plays round 
its head and the howling wind rocks 
its nest. 

“ Never permit injury from any source 
without a proper resentment” puts one 
in mind of Polonius’ celebrated advice 
to his son, in Hamlet: 


“ Beware 
“ Of entering into a quarrel: but being in 
“ Bear it that the opposer may beware of thee.” 


‘This calm recommendation to his pu- 
pil is certainly no indication of the rash 
and fiery temper which was attribu- 
ted to the illustrious chieftain, and for 
which he ineurred so much blame. It 
is no sudden, impetous outburst, but it 
seems to be a cool and practical appre- 
ciation of the course which, in this 
world, socially organized as it is at 
present, a man is frequently compelled 
to pursue in self-defense, and as a mat- 
ter of policy, even when inclination 
would lead to a different path. 

In the same letter, he says: “I have 
declined the mission to Mexico. I could 
be of no benefit to my country there, 
and in the present state of revolution, a 
minister from the United States to pre- 
sent credentials to the tyrant Iturbide, 
might strengthen him on his tottering 
throne, and aid him in riveting the 
chains of despotism upon the Mexican 
people. I can never do an act to aid 
tyranny and oppression—I have there- 
fore declined.” 

‘I forget now what were the reasons 
then assigned by the world for General 
Jackson’s refusal to go to Mexico. It 
was no doubt attributed by his enemies 
to a selfish and cautious policy which 
aimed only at personal aggrandizement. 
I have neither the leisure, nor the means 
at hand, to gratify my curiosity and 
that of the reader by consulting the 
records of the time, but of this I am 
ceriain—that the reasons he sets down 
in a familiar letter, which was not ia- 


tended for the public eye, and which 
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was addressed to one whom he could 
have no object in deceiving by any 
hypocritical asseverations, are worthy 
of the noblest epochs of Roman virtue 
and Roman republicanism. 

‘On the 1st of May, 1823, he traced 
the following lines, which should be 
printed in letters of gold and hung up 
in the office of every public officer, if it 
were possible that any good could flow 
from it: 

“T am much pleased to find that you 
have acquired such a correct opinion 
of human nature. In your passage 
through life, it will be of great advan- 
tage to you, and preserve you from 
many difficulties, that, without this 
knowledge, youths are apt to fall into. 
It is to be deplored that men in office 
are apt to assume an air of mystery in 
discharge of their public duties. In our 
Government mystery does not belong 
to it; an open, candid, virtuous course 
ought to be pursued by all its function- 
aries—orders given in clear and posi- 
tive language, easily to be understood, 
and words incapable of double meaning, 
and in all answers to necessary inquiries, 
positive and candid. I never have seen 
an occasion where candor and truth 
was not proper. A case in our Gov- 
ernment cannot exist where it ought 
not to be used; if it is proper to speak 
at all, it should be with candor and 
truth. Adopt this for your guide, let 
others do as they may, and you will 
be always right. Occasions may oceur 
where prudence would dictate silence, 
but if you speak at all, let it be with 
eandor and truth.” 


‘This is admirable doctrine, and were 
it adhered to by those who lead and 
govern the people, by those Richelieus 
who reign in the name of King Mul- 
titude, whom they humor and delude 
with flatteries, genuflexions, and the 
mere appearance of the possession of 
power, whilst they riot in the real 
enjoyment of what they deny to their 
tool, what country ours would be! 
But, instead of such a millenium of 
political purity, or anything approach- 
ing to it what do we see? Ye poli- 
ticians who, eap in hand, stand before 
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the people, to serve whose interests 
you profess to have abandoned your 
own by renouncing your private pur- 
suits, and for whose sake you are ready 
either to live or die, just as it may 
please their will, remember the oracular 
words of him in whom the people had 
so much confidence. “ You must on no 
occasion, and under no pretext divorce 
from candor or truth: you must use.no 
words susceptible of double meaning” 
under the penalty of being discarded 
with contempt by the people-—that 
dear object of your sincere love. 

‘There has been an impression but too 
widely spread throughout the country, 
that General Jackson was a profane 
man, whose christian faith, if he ever 
had any, only budded forth when he 
was verging towards the grave. Those 
who may have done him so much in- 
justice by forming so wrongful an opin- 
ion of his character, will be happy to 
be undeceived by reading a letter of 
condolence which, so late back as the 
12th December, 1824, he wrote from 
Washington City. Was he not a chris- 
tian, the stern warrior who penned 
these touching and pious lines, with 
which he attempted to soothe the afflie- 
tions of one he loved? 


“My dear E.—Your letter of the 7th 
inst. has come to hand, announcing the 
death of my Page friend and your 
much lamented brother. Mrs. Jackson 
and myself tender to you what we 
sensibly feel—our sincere condolence 
on this melancholy occasion. When 
death eomes, he respects neither age 
nor merit—he sweeps from this earthly 
existence the sick and the strong, the 
rich and the poor, and should teach us 
to live to be prepared for death. Our 
deceased friend was a youth of great 
promise, snatched from us at an inte- 
resting period of life, and when we 
least expected it, thereby showing us 
the great uncertainty of all earthly 
things; but we have a hope that he is 
removed from all the troubles of this 
world to a blissful state of immortality 
in the next; and we are taught by the 
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scripture “to mourn not for the dead, 
but for the living.” He is gone—our 
tears cannot restore him; and let us be 
consoled in the hope that he is at rest 
and happy in the arms of our crucified 
Saviour. Another consolation may be 
derived from the letter you have en- 
closed me, stating that whatever could 
be done during his illness for his relief 
and preservation was cheerfully ex- 
tended. Be therefore consoled—you 
have many sincere friends, and some 
dear relatives ; and although you have 
experienced the loss of many, still your 
misfortunes are not greater than those 
which befall others. You should re 
member, too, that to be reconciled 
with our lot is a duty we owe not 
less to ourselves than to that God 
to whose providence we are all com- 
mitted. Against His will it is vain to 
repine, however trying the affliction, 
or great the burden; while a calm sub- 
mission to that will makes human for- 
titude triumph over the grave, and 
conducts us to those happy regions in 
which we love to believe our young 
friend immortal, at the same time we 
are aided in preparation to overtake 
him there,” 

On the 24th of January, 1826, he 
wrote: 

“There never ought to be confidence 
reposed in political men who are in 
pursuit of popularity, particularly when 
they have given evidence of abandon- 
ment of principle, and bartered for self- 
aggrandizement.” 


‘Thus felt the Roman like patriot, thus 
spoke the sage of the Hermitage. Let 
people, let leaders of parties, let, above 
all, those democrats who pretend to be 
the only disciples dyed in the wool, 
whom General Jackson would recognize 
if alive, listen to the oracular sentence 
of him whom they affect to worship. 
Let those who have eyes see, and those 
who have ears hear. 

It seems that the young man whose 
estate General Jackson had adminis- 
tered, on taking possession of it when 
of age, and on examining the acco nts 
thereto appertaining, had not found the 
customary charge which administrators 
bring in for their services, and‘had ex- 
postulated with General Jackson for 
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the omission. The answer is worthy 
of the hero whose name we venerate, 
and bears date May 28, 1826: 

“T have no charge,” he says, “against 
your estate: I never charged an orphan 
one cent for either time or expense, and 
I am sure I will not begin with you.” 

‘It has been set down, if not doc- 
trinally, at least practically, that he 
who should refuse to electioneer, and 
to stoop to all the usual arts which are 
resorted to by aspirants to political dis- 
tinction, cannot be safely taken up by 
any party as a candidate for any office 
whatever, because that individual, how- 
ever pure might be his moral character, 
however great might be his talents, 
would be sure to be reproached with 
being an“aristocrat—a man too proud 
to curry favor with the people by 
shaking hands with the multitude— 
which reproach, if not contradicted by 
great sacrifices of personal dignity ac- 
complished in an ubiquitous “ clec- 
tioneering tour,” would be sufficient to 
ensure his defeat; Whether General 
Jackson approved of such a doctrine, 
or of such a practice, will be shown in 
the two following extracts: 


“Hermirace, June 22, 1826. - 


“T cannot say whether it will be in 
my power, with Mrs. Jackson, to visit 
the Harrodsburgh Springs. I have great 
hesitancy in going into Kentucky now. 
There is much excitement there at pre- 
sent on their local policy, and my ene- 
mies might not why say that I went 
there to influence their elections, but 
that I was on an electioneering tour. 
These considerations have hitherto pre- 
vented me from visiting the Springs in 
Kentucky and in the North, and will 

vent me, so long as my name is be- 
fore the nation for public office. Let 
others do as they may, for myself, if 
brought into office, it must be by the 
uninfluenced voice of the people. It 
must be on the pure principle of our 
Govyernment—that the people have a 
right to govern.” 


To that letter he adds a postscript in 
which, addressing the wife of his young 
friend, he says: 
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“T need not express to you how 
much gratification it would afford Mrs. 
Jackson and myself to visit you and 
Edward (her husband) at Cincinnati, 
or te meet you at the Springs in Ken- 
tucky ; but the political ferment raging 
in Kentucky in relation to their State 
politics, forbids my entering that State 
until it subsides. Indeed, as long as 
my name is before the nation, there 
would be a great delicacy in my travel- 
ing beyond the limits of my State. My 
enemies would say it was an elec- 
tioneering tour. If I go into office, it 
must be by the free will of the peal’. 
To keep’clear of imputations confines 
me at home.” 

‘These are noble sentiments, But 
what an old, impracticable fogy, Gene- 
ral Jackson would now be reputed to 
be with such superannuated notions! 
And what convention, were it entirely 
composed of those who swear by his 
venerated memory, would, in these 
days of wire pulling and political leg- 
erdemain, take up for any office a man 
who should declare that he is opposed 
to an “ electioneering tour,” or to those 
means by which the people are capti- 
vated or deluded, and not left to their 
“free will.” 

‘Asa proof of the religious vein which 
pervades the whole stratum of General 
Jackson’s character, and which I wish 
firmly to establish, as it is perhaps that 
part of it which may be thé most con- 
tested in consequence of long standing 
prejudices and misconceptions, I quote 
the following passage from a letter 
written on the 22d December, 1826: 

“We, (Mrs. Jackson and myself,) with 
pious hearts and great good feeling, 
present our blessings to the child, etc., 
ete. As this son advances in years, 
may his intellect and virtue strengthen 
with his strength, and expand until he 
becomes the admiration of his day, and 
the comfort and stay of his parents in 
their declining years.” 

‘Again the same piety shows itself, 
when on the 19th of September, 1828, 
he pens these lines from the Hermitage: 

“We have a very doleful prospect 
here; we have not had rain to wet the 
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earth one inch for three months—every 
vegetable burnt up—our cattle starv- 
ing—the springs in many places dried 
up and no prospect of rain—the earth 
so parched that we can sow no fall 
crop—no turnips, potatoes, or cabba- 
ges—and our crops of cotton and corn 
not half crops. Still I trust in a kind 
providence who doeth all things well, 
that He will not scourge us with 
famine.” 


The letters of two distinguished gen- 
tlemen upon the subject of a Southern 
Line of Steamers to Europe appear on 
other pages of this issue of the Review. 
A writer in the Norfolk American con- 
siders the feasibility of the mammoth 
line, and after an array of facts and 
figures, comes to this conclusion: “The 
reader will see, first, that the valley of 
the Ohio has four times the produce 
necessary to load a weekly line of 
mammoth steamers; secondly, that the 
Virginia water line can transport three 
times as much produce as this weekly 
line would require; and, thirdly, that 
the average saving of freight over this 
line will be nearly one-third of the cost 
by rival routes.” 

As an evidence of the interest com- 
manded, we may refer to a circular be- 
fore us, inviting, on the part of the 
Virginia and Tennessee Railroad Com- 
pany, a Convention of all the companies 
of that State, Tennessee, Kentucky, etc., 
interested in such a line of steamers, to 
be held on the third day of June, at 
Bristol, Tennessee. By private advices, 
we learn that a very general represen- 
tation may be expected. Surely there 
should be no holding back in an affair 
of such consequence. 

“The object of the Convention is to select a 
Commission, not exceeding three members, to 
sme 7 to England, and lay before the Cham- 

rs of Commerce of the Cities of Manchester, 
Liverpool, and London such facts, with regard 
to the produets and trade of the area of coun- 
try drained by the improvements aforesaid, as 
will place the importance of a direct trade be- 
tween Great Britain and the Capes of Virginia 
in its true position. 

“The Internal Improvements directly inte- 
oe in Bam dig wy and now Es ees 
wholly or ve an te of upw: 
of twenty-two a fe a 4 

* The expenses of the commission pro} 
if distributed amongst the several Companion 
in the proportion of the length of each line, 
will be a very inconsiderable amount to be aid 
by each Company, and the returns sonst 0 of 
an incalculable value.” 


The Commission would also lay all 
the facts before the owners of the Great 
Eastern, with a view of inducing them 
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to send her to the Chesapeake, when 
she is launched in October next. Dele- 
gates to the Convention will pass free 
over the railroads. 

Appropriate to the subject, it may be 
mentioned that the projector of the line 
of steamers from New Orleans to Bor- 
deaux, Mr. Barney, has submitted to us 
letters from Bordeaux, which give as- 
surances that his project is highly ap- 
preciated there. The President of the 
Chamber of Commerce of that city, 
writes: ‘The Chamber will favor the 
undertaking as far as lays in its power, 
it has decided that the steamers of this 
line shall be exempted from wharfage 
dues. It is not in the power of the 
Chamber to decide with regard to port 
and tonnage dues, collected for the 
benefit of the Government, but when 
the proper time shall have arrived it 
will energetically and zealously endorse 
the demands which might be addressed 
to the French Government, in the view 
of obtaining a reduction in these charges, 
and we feel convineed that our Govern- 
ment would be disposed to remit in the 
ease of these American Steamers the 
tonnage dues, which are customary in 
French ports.” Another letter places 
at the di: posal of the enterprise two 
millions of franes, as a loan, if the re- 
mainder of the necessary sum can be 
made up, and two steamships are of- 
fered for the service assoon as the Post- 
master General shall have decided to 
send the United States Mails by this line 
of steamers. 

We should rejoice to see this contem- 
plated line successful, and ask for it the 
encouragement of the Southern people, 
who should second the enterprise of the 
projector. 


Sinee penning our remarks upon the 
Sugar Cane Expedition, a friend in 
Louisiana, and one of the largest of its 
sugar planters, thus handles the matter 
in a letter to us, and handles officials, 
too, generally “without gloves:” 
“There never was such a failure; all 
I saw of the cane hed the dry rot, and 
must have had it before it was ever put 
on board. What a misfortune that 
‘Uncle Sam’ did not send a practical 
leary i I had a box, and not a sound 

ud did I find on the whole. It was 
said they spoiled for want of air in the 
hold of the vessel, I got a few stalks 
that came on the deck, and they were 
no better. The Constitution and the 
country are glorious, but the adminis- 
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tration of the laws and nine-tenths of 
those in office, under ail administfa- 
tions, are defective and hackneyed poli- 
ticians, who live upon the publie purse 
and indirectly plunder the people.” 


The seeond of our series of papers 
upon the Zariff and Free Trade is not 
ready in time for this issue of the Re- 
view. We have had reason to qualify 
materially our opinion of the action of 
the late Congress upon the subject. A 
closer examination of the different 
schedules and lists satisfies us that the 
manufacturers have again had a victory 
in the adroit combinations made. In 
the free lists are the articles most re- 
quired by them for use, and among those 
paying duties are those, mainly, which 
they have to sell. If the duty on wool- 
len is reduced the equivalent is given 
in the greater reduction on unmanufac- 
tured wool. The Lowell stock has ad- 
vanced five per cent. and the Bay State 
and Pacifie Mills in proportion. Thus 
will it ever be in our tamperings with 
this great question, instead of meetin 
it boldly as it becomes statesmen in this 
enlightened period of the world. A 
letter before us, from the Chairman of 
the late Convention’s Committee on 
Free Trade, says: “You can afford us 
powerful aid in this matter; your Re- 
view, more than any other paper or Re- 
view in the United States, represents 
the join¢ interests of the West and South. 
[ agree fully with you, that Free Trade 
is emphatically a Southern and Western 
question. If it is ever accomplished, it 
must be by a union of the South and 
West.” . 

Well remarks a Southern contem- 
porary— 

“The North has free trade with the South: 
that is, she imports and receives from the South 
its productions without paying any duties on 
them. But the South does not receive the pro- 
ductions of the North with a similar exemption. 
On the contrary, the custom house duties levied 
on similar articles coming into the United States 
from abroad, enables the Northern producer or 
manufacturer to Jevy from the Southern = ~~ 
a like exaction, in the increased prices he ob- 
tains for his productions. He has, on the one 
hand, prohibition by Custom House duties, to 
exclude the foreign commodity; and, on the 
other hand, free trade with the South. The 
South, properly speaking, has no free trade at 
all,” 


In a note to Mr. Fitzhugh’s article 
on the Slave Trade on another page, we 
promised some comments; space at pre- 
sent does not admit of many. We do 
not admit this trade to have less of hu- 
manity than other kinds of individual 
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exportation. The foreign immigration 
trade, the Coolie trade, the Liberia 
settlement affair, the early conquest of 
America from the savage, the present 
reclamation of the backwoods, the 
opening of Texas and California, the 
—— of Walker, all have their 

orrors, their frightful heeatombs of 
human lives, their violent and coerced 
sunderings of domestic relations, their 
crimes, and their groanings. The car of 
civilization, like that of Juggernaut, 
demands all this. Peel in Parliament, 
pointing to the horrors of mining and 

ectory life, and the pauper houses 
spreading ovet the realm, lamented 
that they were the “price of civiliza- 
tion,” without which it could not be 
had. The expediency of the slave 
trade may be another question at pre- 
sent. Its discussion is legitimate, and 
we are willing to hear both sides. It 
seems admitted, that our capacities to 
supply the productions of slave labor is 
only imited by the deficiency of that 
labor, and not by the deficiencies of soil 
and climate. It is admitted, too, that 
the demand for these produets is run- 
ning far ahead of the supply. All of the 
late numbers of the Review have shown 
this. Therefore, the introduction of 
new slaves could do no more, in all 
probability, than keep that species of 
property at its present value, unless 
the new supply was inordinate, which 
ought not to be imagined, when it is 
recollected that with all the world in 
favor of the trade, in 200 years we re- 
ceived but 300,000 slaves from Africa. 
Under proper regulation 30,000 to 
50,000 at most could be imported an- 
nually, which would at once be absorb- 
ed in Texas, Arkansas, Florida, and the 
Central American States and Mexico, 
when they become, as they must soon, 
whether under Walker or some one 
else, Americanized. But, as we said 
before, the subject is an open one, and 
there will be much to say on it here- 
after. Referring to the present state 
of the slave trade, the editor of the 
South, published at Richmond, well re- 
marks: 

“ How is it that neither the vigilance of fleets, 
nor the severity of laws, nor the repugnance of 
mankind, can arrest its progress or impair its 

owing fortunes? May it not be suspected 

at it is opposed only by stupid ——: 
Who knows, if we reconsider our Judgment, 
but we may discover that the slave trade has 
the sanction of reason, and is vindicated by 
experience? Delivering the negro from the 
horrible condition of unmitigated savagery, 
and transferring him to a state in which he en- 
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joys the comforts of Christian civilization—ele- 
vating him from the sink of idleness and want 
and suffering, to such a position of partial en- 
lightenment as accords with his inferior facul- 
ties, and employing his wasting energies in the 
service of mankind: is all this of no account in 
the opinion of reflecting people ?” 


The National Institute, in Washington 
city, appeals to the friends of science 
and the liberal in all parts of the Union 
for funds to aid it in carrying out its 
great objects. We think the appeal, 
which is signed by Lieut. M. F. Maury, 
will be promptly responded to. Dona- 
tions may be sent to W. W. Corcoran, 
ig. of Washington. 

e National Institute may be re- 
garded as the continuation of a private 
association, which, under the designa- 
tion of “The Columbian Institute for 
the promotion of Art and Science” had 
been founded at Washington in the year 
1818. In this initial condition, it had 
for more than twenty years taken part 
in the scientific labors and discussions 
of the time, had collected a very con- 
siderable cabinet, and taken prelimi- 
nary measures for the establishment 
of a select and scientific Library. Its 
members at this time consisted prinei- 
pally of officers of the Army and Navy, 
foreign Ministers, consuls and profes- 
sional gentleman employed in the differ- 
ent departments of the Government, 
In the year 1840, it amended its origi- 
nal constitution, and in 1842, was in- 
gorporated by an act of Congress under 
its present name, and made the curator 
of all the colJections in arts and science 
then beionging to the Government in 
Washington, which had up to that time 
been kept in different places under the 
charge of the State, War, and Navy 
Departments. 


By reference to our advertising pages 
it will be seen they are kept quite full. 
They are largely of Northern houses, 
Shall we refuse them? All of the lead- 
ing Southern journals of the extreme 
States-right school, if examined, are 
found to contain abundance of such 
advertisements? Why? The South- 
ern merchants do not want business, or 
at least for the most part do not care 
to be at the necessary expense in ob- 
taining it. We issued a special circular 
to hundreds of large business houses in 
all of the cities of Baltimore, Charles- 
ton, Richmond, Savannah, New Orleans, 
Memphis, ete., stating our anxiety to fill 
our space with Southern houses, and 
offering as inducement terms which 
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were little above cost. To these cir- 
culars there came not one response. 
Therefore, let the North go ahead. 
The presumption is, so far as our efforts 
are concerned, the South has nothing to 
sell! To be sure, we have some few 
pages of Southern cards. To obtain 
them was up hill, and the moment their 
time expires, the parties, by the quick- 
ness with which they countermand, 
seem to breathe free again, and feel re- 
lieved of a back-breaking burden. The 
largest jewelry establishment in New 
Orleans, writes us as follows to-day. 
It is well that our labors for the South 
are not bought: 

Dear Sir: Yours of 27th ulto. is at 
hand, requesting advice as to the ad- 
vertisement of our firm in your Review. 
We do not wish to continue it, and 
you will please consider this as notice 
of withdrawal. 

My respects, &c. 


School Books.—The Northern pub- 
lishers send us a great many; but not- 
withstanding there are excellent ones, 
and even series of such published at 
the South, we do not receive them, and 
therefore we have little or no opportu- 
nity of seeing them. Mr. Griffin, of 
Georgia, issued a series, which were 
exhibited at the Convention; Mr. Steel, 
of N. Orleans, and Mr. Morris, of Rich- 
mond, have published several, but they 
remain safe upon their shelves. We 
have noticed several from Mr. Murphy, 
of Baltimore, possessing intrinsic ware 
The able committee appointed by the 
Convention, headed by wits 3 Elliott, 
of Georgia, to whom the whole subject 
of school books was entrusted, has, it 
is feared, up to this time, done no- 
thing, and possibly may do nothing. 
Thus we go, Meanwhile our demand 
upon Northern publishers increases, 
and must be supplied, and the most 
that can be advised is to chose the best. 
In organizing the Charleston Free 
Schools, the other day, a troop of 
Northern teachers was imported, when 
no one doubts there are sons of the 
South sufficient for the work. A na- 
tive of Pennsylvania was elected to the 
Presidency of the South Carolina Col- 
lege over all Southern competitors. In 
our compilation of the Census of 1850, 
we made this remark: “An examina- 
tion of the Massachusetts returns, 
shows, that of 2,357 students men- 
tioned as at colleges, 711, or one third, 
were born out of the State; and 152, 
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or one-fifieenth, were born in the South, 
On the other hand the returns of a 
Southern town, taken at random, fur- 
nished one out of three editors, four 
out of twelve teachers two out of seven 
clergymen born in the non-slaveholding 
States.”. Thus must Northern school 
books come, though if the South would 
make and use her own, the demand, by 
the number of scholars in 1850, may be 
estimated : 


PSN Was os. vob 4 ad00 okie 62,778 
NO So, wisans «ann wane 23 , 350 
bids Aboivecees chedhtas 4,746 
clk ens civend vctins tee 77,015 
Sar See 130,917 
Sih Se ES SIR 32,838 
Maryland. a sta eins ale-arkac el ie 60,447 
Mississippi........+...+++++ 48 ,803 
BNSC ic Ge dae .couemape 95,245 
North Carolina............. 100,591 
South Carolina............. 40,293 
ED ondgcude cs cece var 146,130 
NN 6a Wa ba dieat ane tceuen 19,369 
PEs 0 on0y dnaeb icin sces 109,711 

AE a a kip ido sncae 6s 942,233 


Adding Delaware and the District of 
Columbia, and the aggregate will be 
an annual demand for a million of co- 
pies of an edition of whatever school 
series shall be adopted. The wants of 
any State would nearly support such a 
series, 

Since the above was written we have 
received a letter from the Hon, James 
Lyons, President vf the late Conven- 
tion, in which he says: 

“T have called the Committee on 
School Books together, according to 
your request. The place of regen. 
will be Columbia, South Carolina, an 
the time the third Monday, 18th May 
next.” Thus there will be time for ae- 
tion before the Knoxville Convention. 
We can speak for several of the com- 
mittee that they will be present, and 
hope for a general cbesieale The 
members are: Professors Bledsoe and 
MeGuffy, of the University of Virginia; 
Hon. George Badger, Dr. Lacy, and 
President Swain, of North Carolina; 
Bishop Elliott, J. Hamilton Cooper, 
and President Talmadge, and Dr. 
Church, of Georgia; Drs. Thornwell 
and Curtis, and the Rev. J. W. Miles, 
of South Carolina; Hon. Charles Gay- 
arre, of Louisiana; Ashbel Smith, of 
Texas; Dr. Garland, of Alabama; Presi- 
dent Longstreet, of Mississippi; and Dr. 
Richard Fuller, of Meryl. 
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However, our purpose is to notice 
some schvol books on the editorial ta- 
ble, which are from one of the largest 
houses in that business, Ivison & Phin- 
ney, New York, whose advertisement 
see in another place. 

1. Tuompson’s ArnrrametioaL Serres, 
consisting of 1. Mental Arithmetic. 2. 
Rudiments of Arithmetic. 3. Arithmet- 
ieal Analysis. 4. Arithmetical Tables. 
5. Practical Arithmetic. 6. Higher 
Arithmetic. We consider this an ex- 
cellent series, quite equal to any in use. 
They are already largely in the hands 
of schools. 

2. Sanpers’ Serres or Scnoot Rea- 
pers, No. 1. New Speller and Definer. 
2. First Reader. 8. Second Reader. 4, 
Third Reader. 5. Fourth Reader. 6. 
Fifth Reader, Revised. 7. High School 
Reader. 8. Young Ladies’ Reader.— 
These are all handsomely printed and 
substantially bound, and after a very 
close examination of them, we are 
— to say, that nothing could be 
ound which might be objected to at 
the South. To be sure, the selections 
from our scholars and writers are not 
so numerous as would be proper, but 
that is a fault with all of the school 
books we must, of necessity, use. It is 
much less in this series than in others. 

8. Woopsury’s Meruop, wita THE GER- 
MAN, revised. 

4, Fasquety’s Frencu Courss, on the 
plan of Woodbury’s, with the German. 

5. Hrroucock’s ELementary GEroLoey, 
revised and corrected. 

6. Mustcat Bovgver; or, Institute 
Choir, a selection of songs, &e., for the 
school room and social circle, by Brad- 
bury & Converse. These are all admi- 
rable works, handsomely issued, and 
new editions. They would be valua- 
ble any where, and are endorsed in high 
quarters. 

7. Htokox’s sciENCE OF THE MIND; or 
the human mind, as given in conscieus- 
ness, for the use of colleges and acade- 
mies. Dr. Hickok is Vice President of 
Union College. The work seems well 
adapted for the purpose intended, and 
the 5, upon which it is based, 
are undoubtedly sound and true, viz: 
to wait upon experience, and use no 
fact or combination of facts except as 
they have already been attained in the 
common consciousness of humanity. 

8. Wittson’s Hisrorica, Sertes.— 
Wilison's Juvenile American History. 
Willson’s United States. Willson’s 
American History. Witllson’s Outlines 
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a History. There is great merit in 
e condensation, classification, and ar- 
rangemeut of these works, but in the 
larger American History the author 
has elected to make himself sectional, 
and, therefore, must expect sectional 
support. Why say of the odious Hart- 
ford Convention, p. 468, “its proceed- 
ings were not as objectionable as many 
anticipated ;” or why use comparisons 
between the different sections of the 
Union as invidious, and as we believe 
and know, false as these: 

“In Virginia and the southern colonies, 
where the inhabitants, guided in the selection 
of their dwelling places chiefly by considera- 
tions of agricultural convenience, dispersed 
themselves over the face of the country, often 
at considerable distances from each other, 
schools and churches were necessarily rare, 
and social intercourse but little known. The 
evils of the state of society thus produced still 
exist to a considerable extent, in the southern 

ions of the Union. The colonization of 

ew England was more favorable to the im- 
provement of human character and manners.” 

“Of the state of manners and morals in 
Maryland, Virginia, and the southern colonies 

erally, we cannot give so gratifying an ac- 
sceount. While the upper classes of inhabi- 
tants among the southern people were dis- 
tinguished for a luxurious and expensive hos- 
pitality, they were too generally addicted to 
the vices of card-playing, gambling, and tntem- 
rance ; while hunting and cock-fighting were 
vorite amusements of persons of all ranks.” 

“Tt cannot be denied, however, that New 
England colonial character and New England 
colonial history furnish, on the whole, the most 

ble reminiscences, as well as the most 
abundant materials for the historian.” 

“Thus the first fruits of the Mexican war—a 
war foreshadowed by Texan independence— 
rendered morally certain by ‘ annexation,’ and 
precipitated by the ‘ march to the Rio Grande,’ 
were a ‘bone of contention’ among ourselves. 
The North, with unyielding firmness, rejected 
any compromise of human rights for the inte- 
tests of slavery; and the South, with a zeal 
blind to the dreadful consequences, proclaimed 
adherence to her position, even to the alterna- 
tive of disunion. The compromise measurse 
of 1850 partially quieted the excitement, but 
Rr entire satisfaction to neither section of the 

Tnion; and itis to be expected that the hydra- 
heads of the old controversy will ever and anon 
start up anew while slavery exists among us.” 


. Aretie Adventure by Sea and Land, 

from the earliest date to the last expedi- 
tion in search of Sir John Franklin, 
edited by Epes Sargeant, with Maps and 
Illustrations ; Boston, 1857. Phillips, 
Sampson & Co. A beautiful duodeci- 
mo volume, full of the deepest interest, 
and. abounding in attractions. Since 
the volumes of Kane everybody is 
anxious to read about the Arctic Seas, 
This volume supplies everything di- 
gested from the Narratives of Ross, 
Parry, Franklin, Beachy, Back, Barron, 
Kane, ete., ete. The illustrations are 
very superior. 
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Smiles and Frowns, a Novel, by Isaac 
A. Wentz, New York; D. Appleton & 
Co, 1857. Very readable, and caleu- 
lated to please. The publications of 
this house comprise some of the best 
works in the English language, with 
every variety of school books. Cata- 
' logues are furnished gratis, and foreign 
orders executed. 


The Americans in Japan,—This is an 
abridgment in duodecimo of the great 
work published by Government, on 
Commodore Perry’s Expedition to Ja- 

, and is made by Robert Tomes, and 
issued by D. Appleton & Co, New 
York. We are g to announce its 
appearance, since in no cther wa 
could the interesting facts brought to 
light by the expedition be made avail- 
able for popular use. The quarto vol- 
umes are accessible to few. 


Things Not Generally Known.—The 
Messrs. Appletons have just issued a 
work with this title, comprising a hand- 
book of facts not easily accessible in 
any other form, on literature, history, 
and science. It is edited by David 
Wells; who has shown himself fully 
competent for such labors by his pre- 
vious works, entitled “Knowledge is 
Power,” “Familiar Science,” ete. It is 
based upon the English work with the 
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same title, compiled by Timbs, but 
with large revisions and additions. 


Macaulay's Biographical and Histo- 
rical Sketches; Appleton & Co. A 
duodecimo of admirable interest to the 
scholar and polite reader. Among the 
essays are Bunyan, Goldsmith, . 
Johnson, Jeffries, Penn, John Locke, 
Dryden, Sidney, Fox, Dean Swift, ete., 
ete., in all near a hundred sketches. 


An address from the “Early Closing 
Association,” London, and some valua- 
ble statistical investigations of our 
friend, R. Everest, A. M., of England, 
will be referred to in our next. 


Remember that the next Southern 
Convention is to be held at Knoxville, 
Tennessee, on the second Monday in 
August next, and that large delegations 
re valuable business reports are ex- 
pected. 8 


Finally, remember, and this to all of 
our large list of subseribers, remittances 
and payments are always acceptable and 
needed. Old friends and supporters are 
expected to stand firm, and new ones 
fast and thick are leoked for with 
abiding faith. Let us work together, 
merging minor shades of opinion, guided 
by the Southern Cross. 





THE METROPOLITAN. 


John Murphy & Co., Baltimore, send 


us a monthly magazine with this title, 


which they publish, devoted to Religion, Education, Literature, and General 


Information, edited by a committee of 1 


iterary gentlemen. 


Each number of the Merropotiran contains sixty-four pages royal octavo, 


printed on fine paper, from distinct and 


forming at the end of the 


bold type, 
year a handsome volume of nearly 800 pages, of the Most cHorce Caruoxto Lrr- 
ERATURE, embellished with Fine Engravings. It is the Cheapest Catholic Month- 


ly Periodical published in the English 


, and being the only one in this 





country, devoted to the interests of Catholicity, it appeals to the Catholic eom- 
munity for a liberal support. The preceding volumes have been enriched by 
articles from many of the most distinguished Catholic writers of this country, 
with whom arrangements have been made for regular contributions to the pre- 
sent volume. The Series of Biographical Sketches of Distinguished Catholics 
will be continued—and no reasonable effort or expense spared to render it wor- 
thy of the liberal support heretofore extended. 
us.—To o Subseribers, $2 per annum, invariably in advance. The 
work will be sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United States 
on receipt of $2. ' 
To Civss.—3 copies will be sent by mail (to one address) for one year, for 
$5; 6 copies for $10; 13 copies for $20; 20 copiez ope one extra to the ee 
etting up the club) for $30. (The Postage for Clubs cannot be prepaid by the 
No subscription received for less than 12 months, commencing with the first 


blishers. ) 
(February) number. The cash system is strictly adhered to. 








